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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 

1793). Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
R. HARMER, LTD., 
* Philatelic Auctioneer and Valuer, 
Established over 50 years. 

39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Programme of Sales at 1.30 p.m. each day. 
January 5-6.—A British Empire Sale with South 
West Africa specialised, and a fine range of 
Modern Colonials in blocks, and strong in India 
and Falkland Islands; also a Collection offered 
by order of the Trustees of the late A. W. G. 
Rogers, Esq., of Saltash, Cornwall, and “‘Collec- 

tions and Various.” 

January 12-13.—A very fine Colonial Sale, strong 
in Barbados, Falkland Islands, Gambia, Malta, 
Newfoundland, Niger Coast, and New Zealand, 
and including a mint pair Niger Coast 1893 1/- 
in black on 2d. 

January 19-20.—Foreign Sale, including a fine 
Collection of France, French Colonies, and 
Belgium, offered by order of Commander C. E. D. 
Enoch, R.N.R., F.R.P.S., L., also a Collection 
offered by order of Major A. B. C. Dyer, of 
Blackpool. 

January 26-27.—A British Empire Sale, including 
a fine Collection of Sierra Leone, Bahamas, 
Niger Coast, St. Lucia, and Trinidad, offered 
by order of the Executors of the late Charles E. 
Kethro, Esq., of Redland, Bristol. 

Catalogues 6d. and Lists of Prices Realised, 1/-, 

post free. Twelve months’ subscription for all 

London Catalogues and Lists of Prices Realised, 

20/-, post free. 

MPORTANT periodical Auction Sale of Sport- 
ing Dogs, Guns and Rifies; also Flintlocks, 

Muzzleloaders and old Pistols; Fishing Rods and 

Tackle; Saddlery; Golf and Tennis Requisites; 

Books and Prints on sporting subjects, will be 

held by WALLIS & WALLIS, F.A.1., at the 

Foresters’ Hall, Station Street, Lewes, on Satur- 

day, January 24, 1948, at 11 o’clock.—Catalogues 

(34.) in due course from the Auctioneers, at 200, 

High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1370-1), or 146-7, High 

Street, Guildford (Tel. 4307). Entries can be 

accepted up to Christmas. 

J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) conduct 
* Sales by Auction of Antique and Modern 

Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Sheffield Plate, 

Pictures, Books, China (removal arranged). 

Valuations, Probate and Insurance, consult us.— 

58, Baldwin Street, Bristol; King Street Auction 

Mart, Bristol. Tel. 20562-3. 

] & F.C. BONHAM &SONS, LTD. (established 
* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 

Household Furniture. Silver Plate, Porcelain, 

China, Objets d'Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 

their spacious Galleries at a nee Halls, 

213-217 and a eeencnsnt intended 8.W.1. Tel.: 

Ken. 2902, 4887, 4! 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 8 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SITUATIONS 





ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, London 

Distributors for Alvis, invite you to inspect 
the Saloon and Utility.—Delivery and particu- 
lars: 103, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 
8351-6. 

ARPETS CAN NOW BE DYED without removal 

by our unique process. This is additional to 





None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
aman between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a woman 
between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless he or she is 
excepted from the provisions of the Control of the 
Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy is for em- 
ployment excepted from the provisions of that Order. 


VACANT 








our well-established Cleaning and Di thi 
Service for Carpets and Upholstery and General 
Interior Cleaning. Estimates gladly given. Town 
or country.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICE, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. Tel. Gul. 3851. 
ARDS. A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 
FAMILY cards with all the old favourites. 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 4/-. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops etc., or direct 
at 4/3, post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD. Thornton Heath Surrey. 
OUPON-FREE Furnishing Fabric—Dyed 
Hessian, suitable for curtains, loose covers, 
etc., in green, rust, rose and blue, 38 ins. wide, 
5/11 yard. For range of samples send 6d. and 
addressed gummed label.—JAMES F. HEWETT, 
122, High Street, Staines, Middlesex. 
‘AIR ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear, 
Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc. Garments also 
designed and made to measure.—ELIZABETH 
DUNCAN, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square. 
S.W.1. Sloane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London, 
[ELD SPORTS.” The sporting publieation 
that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume VI 
available from station bookstalls, through news- 
agents or 1/6 post free from WATMOUGHS, LTD., 
5, Idle, Bradford. 


FOSBROOKS for Brick Fireplaces.—Catalogue 
from FOSBROOK BRICK FIREPLACES, LTD., 
Darlaston, Staffs. 
AND AND NAIL INSTITUTE treats trouble- 
some nails and trains students. Reg. 7561.— 
25, Old Bond St., W.1. Home Treatment parcel, 10/-. 
AVE your Beads Re-strung and Polished by 
experts. Single row, 7/6; double, 12/6, includ- 
ing registered postage. Send beads with remit- 
tance to RENOVATIONS, Dept. B, lla, Market 
Street, Brighton 1. 


























IND, cheerful Nurse or Nursery Governess 
wanted for boys of 7 and 3, in Hertfordshire. 
Must be country lover and have good references. 
Good salary. Resident staff kept.—Box 246. 
NURSERY Governess required for boy aged 
3% years. Usual nursery duties required.— 
JACKSON, The Gables, Preston-on-Stour, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 
GMALL. high-class Private Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Sussex, facing sea (open all year), has vacancy 
for refined, capable Lady to assist in management 
and ensure comfort of guests. Some knowledge 
of M.O.F. returns desirable. Every modern con- 
venience. Very comfortable position with nice 
room (h. and c.). Write experience, age, salary 
suggested.— Box 245. 
WO very experienced Gardeners needed (to 
share seven-roomed cottage, bath, electricity, 
etc.). Grounds, 4% acres, to commercialise fruit 
and vegetables. Knowledge of bees, hot houses.— 
STRASS, Ni ibe Lane, Hindhead. 
ANTED, Married Couple or two friends for 
small country house. Two in family, separ- 
ate bedrooms, bath and sitting room. Good sal- 
aries. Good references required.—ALLEN, House 
in the Woods, Virginia Water. 
WANTED 
DAPTABLE GENTLEWOMAN desires respon- 
sible position as Housekeeper to elderly lady 
or gentleman. Middle January.—Box 228. 
AVAL Officer, captain, retired, 55, seeks 
employment. Experienced in secretarial and 
administrative duties. Country job preferred. 
Good knowledge of club and general organisation 
and fond of all country pursuits. Married, no 
children.— Box 248. 
YY Handyman desires post; charge of cow, 
horse, poultry, gardening, repairs.—Box 244. 
YouNnG LADY, qualified Secretary, requires 
resident post. Some experience, good speeds. 
—Box 242 






































UNS, Binoculars, Fishing Rods and Reels. 
Fair stocks of these goods of high quality 
available. Lists free.—CHARDS, 10, Devonshire 
— Forest Hill, London, S.R.23. Established 





HEAU's wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts in 
good condition, particularly those of Patch- 
work, Tufted, Hand-quilted and Checkered Plaids 
or those made up of Oid Brocades»—Will Owners 
please send descriptions to HEAL & SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER required by 

DS, LTD. Highest prices offered. 
Registered parcels receive same attention as 
personal transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., Sloane 
1234, London, S.W.1. 











LY into the sun for a thrilling Tour of Kenya 

and Tanganyika, Nairobi’s magnificent 
National Park, beautiful Meru, and the Serengeti 
Plains teeming with game, are just a few of the 
unforgettable spectacles you'll see on this unique 
holiday.—Details from THOS. COOK & SON, 
LTD., Dept. Hol/3/SS, Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, and branches. 


PERSONAL 
WELL-KNOWN BUSINESS HOUSE, estab- 
lished over 150 years, desires Accommodation 
for representatives in all parts of the country. 
Three or four rooms in a country mansion would 
be suitable. Position in relation to towns is 
immaterial. Our representatives are not sales- 
men or canvassers.—SPENCER HEATH AND 
GEORGE, LTD., Gymnastic Engineers, Garfield 
Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 
NGLESEY. Comfortable Accommodation 
offered in country house, permanent or other- 
wise. Reasonable terms.—Write, TYN COED, 
Bodorgan, Anglesey. 
EALTH HORIZON,” a quarterly. Current 
issue: Infantile Paralysis, X-rays in Diag- 
nosis, What Blood Transfusion Means to Me, 
Coronary Thrombosis. 5/- per year.—Tavistock 
House North, W.C.1. 
ADY offers delightful Winter Accommodation 
in charming, well-warmed country house, 
Isle of Wight. Really good cooking. Own bath- 
room and sitting-room if desired. Preferably 
gentleman, garden lover.—Reply, Box 231 
ODERNISED Country House, where main 
consideration is warmth, comfort and good 
food; own produce; good rough shooting. 
Moderate terms.—MAJOR RATCLIFFE, Fortland, 
Easkey, Sligo. 
OULD anyone let Unfurnished House or 
Cottage toa gentlewoman? Reasonable rent; 
not isolated. Willing to take charge of any 
animals in owner's absence.—Rox 229, 























HAYES & SONS, LTD., of 106, Hatton 
* Gardens, London, E.C.1, are prepared to 
purchase single articles of Fine Jewellery, Rings, 
Brooches, etc., ranging from £500 to £10,000. 
Valuations by Fellow Gemmological Association. 
*Phone: HOLborn 8177. 
NEMONICON forwarded, 5/6 fee (no further 
charge). Ingenious scheme for Memory 
Feats, Examinations, Speeches, Entertainments, 
etc. Indispensable to Students. — Publishers: 
THE SCHOOL OF MNEMONICS, BCM/LOGY/16, 
London, W.C.1. 
OTHS. Use Rowland Ward’s famous ‘‘Insect 
Death’’ powder, from 166, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Price 6/6 or 3/6 post free (U.K.). 
RIENTAL Carpets and Rugs are valuable, but 
they must be perfect. We specialise in 
repairing and cleaning, and our own experts 
advise free of charge.—WISEMAN & WOLF, 45, 
New Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 6862. 


ELIABILITY CARS LIMITED. 

DRIVE YOURSELF THROUGH IRELAND. 
Ford Prefect or V8 supplied.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply: THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. 

HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own mate- 
rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
taken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. Slo. 7546. 


TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE oertain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Micher.), LTD., 
Northwich 12, Cheshire. 
ENNIS COURTS. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, 
Ascot, can now accept orders for the con- 
struction and early completion of their labourless 
all-weather tennis courts. Winkfield Row 3112. 


LIVESTOCK 


OLDEN RETRIEVER, Labrador, Setter and 
Spaniel Puppies usually for sale.—DOR- 
MANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Sussex. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 

NTIQUE CLOCKS. Certain makers’ names 

have now become household words, such as 
Tompion, Knibb, East, etc., and their Clocks are 
of considerable value. There are, however, many 
other makers whose work is now being more 
appreciated. Rare features are not always 
apparent to the uninitiated, and they can add 
considerable value to Clocks. I am anxious to 
acquire and am prepared to advise owners of 
good Clocks.—RONALD A. LEE, Member B.A.D.A. 
All communications to private address: No. 1, 
The Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. Tel. Ric 4811. 





ROWING PULLETS. Book now for 1948 
season.—_FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Chertsey. °] *Phone 3252. 
K 2£sHonp | Pedigree Puppies for sale, 8 weeks 
old Nov. 13. Dogs and Bitches. Sire, Delfrich 
of Summerleaze.—Apply: MRS. ECCLESTONE, 
Meadow Way, Woldingham, Surrey. Tel. No.: 
Woldingham 2392. 
ARROT FOOD, 6 pints 20/-, post free. Peat, 
granulated, 17/6 cwt. (approx.), carriage paid. 
Poultry Foods unrationed, price list on request. 
—ROTUNDA FOODS CO., South Street, Dorking, 
Surrey. 











FRILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 
House, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who plays 
for the Royal Caledonian, ‘‘Debutantes,’’ Hunts- 
men’s and other Balls, open for Hunt, County 
Balls and other functions.—35, Oxford Gardens, 
Denham. ‘Phone: Den. 2748. 
IOUPON ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes a 
Ladies’ own materials from 15/-.—M. 
RACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1 





ASBUK PUGS. Excellent pedigrees; ideal 

pets.—MISS MASLAND, 18, St. Peter Street, 
Tiverton. 

RY quiet Pony, about 11-2. Has been hunted 

by child; very good manners; also good in 
trap; pass anything; warranted sound in every 
way; bargain at 25 gns. Also quiet Donkey, 10 
gns.—E. BOOTH, Tynefield Farm, Pye Bridge, 
Derbyshire. 





Younc LADY of good family, at present living 

at home, seeks post as Companion to a lady 
or her daughter. Willing to assist with light 
household duties and some cooking, if required. 
Would help with correspondence and shopping. 
Can drive car and ride. Used to travelling and 
would gladly help in every way. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, Box 243. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


COMFORTABLE home in a house of character 

and charm. Try Orchard House Hotel, 
Chudleigh, Devon. Ellen Terry lived here.— 
Resident Proprietress: MRS. F. STEELE- 
PERKINS, late of Salmon Leap Cafe, Buckfast- 
leigh. Open to non-residents for all meals. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS 


gg GUEST HOUSE 
Live well at Landscove 





‘or par- 
ticulars write to MRS. B. DAWSON PAUL. Tel.: 
Exmouth 2452. 

R the accommodation of elderly and infirm 
gentlefolk, Seafield Private Hotels, Cromer, 
Norfolk, have furnished a residence in delightf' 
surroundings and can offer every comfort and 
care.—Write for full particulars, Director, L. G. 
GOLDSMITH. Tel. 208711. 
ME®E. WILTS. The Old Ship Hotel has a few 
vacancies for permanent residents between 
November and March at special terms. Extremely 
comfortable and conveniently situated country 
house hotel; fully licensed, good food and good 
cellar. Hot and cold; log fires, personal attention 
given. Lovely walks; riding, golf and rough 
shooting; billiards table; 6': gns. weekly. Tel.: 
Mere 258. 
ESTFUL holidays. Warm log fires, comfort, 
peace and quiet, excellent food. ‘‘SHAN- 
NOCH” Private Hotel, Bexhill-on-Sea. Winter 
terms now. Phone: Bex. 2336, i 
OUTHERN IRELAND. SHELTON ABBEY 
HOTEL (residence of the Earl of Wicklow), 
Arklow, Co. Wicklow. Comfortable country 
house with full hotel amenities. Home farm pro- 
duce. Warm winter climate. Electric light. 
central heating, log fires, constant hot water, 
Fully licensed, good wines. Ideal for winter and 
special terms for winter residents. Dublin only 
45 miles. Brochure available. 
PEND a mild winter at ease in the Welsh Hills. 
Rough shooting, riding, every comfort. Rooms 
or private suites available. Winter terms from 
October 1.—Write. COMMANDER NICHOLAS, 
Bryncothi Private Hotel, Abergorlech, Carmar- 
thenshire. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON. ARDEN HOTEL, now 
reopened and redecorated. Ideal for holidays 
and residents. Opposite Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. Excellent cuisine, hot and cold water 
in all bedrooms. Personal supervision through- 
out. Special winter terms from October to April. 
HE WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS 
HOTEL, Droitwich Spa, famous in pre-war 
days, is now open again specially equipped with 
every comfort for invalids attending the Radio- 
Active Brine Baths for Rheuratism, Sciatica, 
Arthritis. etc. Telephone: Droitwich 2371. 
STON MANOR HOTEL, WESTON-ON-THE- 
GREEN, OXFORD. Lovely 14th-century 
Manor, situated within beautiful grounds. Every 
comfort and excellent food. Swimming, squash, 
tennis. Permanent residents. Inclusive terms. 
Oxford 9 miles, Bicester 5 miles. 


FOR SALE 
4 YDS. attractive beige Tweed, 54 ins. wide. 
Suitable dress and coatee. £10.—Box 233. 
Brariven,. 4¥,-litre black Saloon, 1937, chauffeur 
a first-class condition. What offers?— 



































Brocurans, fine quality post-war models for 
racing, yachting and all sports. Many 
improvements on pre-war types. Ross 7 x 50 

plux, coated lenses, £37/2/-, for every purpose. 





B¢ALLyY.ickEy HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY 

BAY. Good winter climate, magnificent 
situation, luxuriously furnished, excellent food. 
Fishing, golf, hard tennis court, much rough 
shooting, fully licensed.—_MRS. K. E. GRAVES, 
Proprietor and Manager. 


AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1% miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S) 3 miles (Euston) —Apply, 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213) 


ARDYNHAM GUEST HOUSE, 5 miles from 

Bodmin, Cornwall. Catholic proprietors; 
daily mass. Own produce, generous table, log 
fires, central heating, h. and c., perfect surround- 
ings. Terms 5 gns. Also self-contained flat, 
furnished.—Apply, MR. and MRS. BYRNE. 


HARD, SOMERSET OAKLANDS HOTEL. 
First-class cuisine; situated own grounds 
commanding excellent views. Golf, tennis. H. and 
sy all rooms, Chard 2153 -OAKLANDS HOTELS, 














OTSWOLDS. Beautiful Blockley (Glos.). 

Glorious surroundings, well sheltered. Cots- 
wold Private Hotel; excellent cuisine, personal 
attention. Main Paddington-Worcester line. 
Winter from 3% gns. Phone 239. 


RAGMOHER HOUSE, CORQFIN, CO. CLARE. 

Free fishing River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting. Hunting. Hacking. 
Golf Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous 
service.—EDWARD AND AUDREY DOUGLAS. 








ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL. 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Ealington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 


UISDALE HOTEL. 

A.A, and R.S.A.C. appointed. 
Modernly equipped hotel with hot and cold water 
all bedrooms. farm produce, magnificent 
situation. Commands @ wonderful view of sea 
and mountain scenery. Sea bathing, loch and sea 
fishing. Openfrom Aprill. Phone Isle Ornsay 2. 
Isle Ornsay Hotel under same management. 
Phone Isle Ornsay 6. 

SEE SKYE AT ITS BEST 

IN EARLY SPRING. 


DUNKERY BEACON HOTEL, 
WOOTTON COURTENAY Near MINEHEAD. 
Own riding stables. Situated in glorious country 
4 miles from station. Trains can be met, Com- 
fortable beds, hot and cold in all bedrooms. Good 
food. Fully licensed. 








The most distinguished and effective glass yet 
produced. Also Barr and Stroud, 7 x 50 C.F.31, 
coated lenses, £39/2/6, and other makes available 
from stock.—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 126-7, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
IRD SEED for sale. English-grown millet and 
bold canary, budgerigar mixture, parrot 
mixture, unrationed buckwheat, poultry mixture, 
sunflower seed, wild seed mixture, etc. Kindly 
enclose stamp for particulars.—BOURNE, ‘‘Ivy- 
dene,’’ Oakthorpe, near Burton-on-Trent. 
ARAGES, Garden Sheds, Living Huts. Latest 
design. No permits. Quick delivery. Cata- 
logue free.—SILVER MIST BUILDINGS (Dept. 
C.L.12), Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. Betch- 
worth 2390/1. 
GARDNER horizontal oil engine-driven Electric 
Power Plant. Direct coupled generator and 
booster. Output 6-7 kw., 100 volts. P. and G. 
battery, 330 a.h., electric starting, fuel tank, 
3,000 gall., switchboard, domestic cooker, hot- 
plates, etc, The whole in excellent, immaculate 
condition. Available for immediate delivery.— 
Further particulars, Box 220. 
AND-MADE modern Furniture, fine woodwork 
designed and made to order. No dockets. 
No purchase tax.—JUDITH HUGHES, Norstead, 
Tavistock. 




















WANTED = eae 
RICKET PAVILION for prep. school. Ex-army 
hut or other suitable building easily convert- 
ible-—MORRIS, Junior House, Felsted School, 
Essex. val 
ANTED: Combine Harvester. Self-propelled 
model preferred, but other types considered. 
—R. J. GREEN, Smith & Cubitt’s Farm, Hatfield 
Peverel, Essex. AT Se AS 
ANTED: Warner's Dutch and Flemish Flower 
Paintings of the 17th and 18th centuries.— 
Box 234, 
“COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 
Wanted mee 
OUNTRY LIFE”; complete volumes; must 
be clean; unbound preferred; 1921, 1923-1926 
inclusive, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1941.—Report to 
BIRDSALL & SON, LTD., Northampton 
XKJANTED, “Country Life,” February 15, 22: 
March 22 and 29, 1941. State price.—MISS 
M. BUDGE, Victoria House, Trinity Street, 
Huddersfield. 


For Sale 

OUNTRY LIFE,” 1943-7, 250;.odd nos., 1945-7, 

18. ‘‘Antique Collector,”’ 1943-7, 24; odd nos., 
12. “Connoisseur,” 1. ‘House and Garden,” 
“Ideal Homes,” “Houses and Gardens,’’ 11. ‘‘Apol- 
lo,” 2. “Collectors Guide,” 13. “Sporting Gar- 
land,” Allen, 1. ‘‘Musee Galant,” 1. ‘‘Wilkie 
Gallery,” 4 vols. ‘‘Cruikshank Sketch Books,” 
2 vols. Dante, 2 vols. ‘‘Bartollozi Sketches” 
(Boydell), 2 vols. ‘‘Le Panorama” (Paris Exhibi- 
tion), 2 vols.; Christmas Nos., 1890, etc., 2 vols. 
Costos ‘‘Naaman,” 1 vol. *‘Famous Pictures,” 22 
parts. £23 the lot, plus postage.—FORD, 10, 
Kenilworth Road, Coventry. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











BERKS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


In unspoilt country about 33 miles from London, with glorious views of Hambleden village and Chilterns. 


CULHAM COURT, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 

A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTOPHER WREN HOUSE WITH 505 ACRES 

_| Seated in a finely timbered 
_ park bounded by one of 
the loveliest stretches of 
the Thames with view up 

the Hambleden Valley. 
Four reception rooms, 14 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Main electric light. 
Central heating throughout. 
Private water. 


The house is approached 
by two drives, is built of 
brick and fitted with every 
modern improvement. 
Four garages. Stabling. 
Two lodges, 4 cottages. : wa 
Delightful gardens and grounds with an aun beautiful rock garden. Kitchen pm pee park and woodlands of 77 acres. 

A fertile Mixed Farm of 400 acres equipped with two blocks of excellent buildings with good farmhouse and Six Cottages at present let. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, W1TH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, GROUNDS AND WOODLAND (subject to service 
tenancies, and the CULHAM FARM and SIX COTTAGES (subject to agricultural tenancies). 

Strongly recommended by Sole Agents : CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN, F:s.1., F.L.A.s., Maidenhead, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. = (33,156) 


ABOUT 42 MILES NORTH WEST OF LONDON 
GEORGIAN STYLE MANSION AND ABOUT 500 ACRES (In Hand) 


Suitable for scholastic or institutional purposes. 
Standing in a silent — about noted feet 7 on a light soil, facing south and west with fine views. 


The residence was erected Central heating—oil fed— 
in 1929 and constructed thermostatically controlled. 
of red brick with stone Main electric light and power. 

facings and tiled roof. Telephone. Excellent water 
supply. Modern drainage. 








It is approached by a drive 

of over a mile in length with 

a double lodge at the north 
and south entrances. 


Indoor swimming pool, 
squash racquets court, two 
hard tennis courts. 


Fine range of modern 
Lounge hall, 4 reception hunter stabling. 
rooms, games room, 12 prin- 
cipal and 15 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 12 bathrooms, up- Garages. Dower and gar- 
to-date offices. dener’s houses. 


WOODLANDS OF ABOUT 300 ACRES. TWO LAKES. IN ALL ABOUT 500 ACRES: FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Several rooms for men. 








Sole Agents : Messrs. HUGH CUMBERLAND, LTD., Luton and Leighton Buzzard, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (31,693) 
Four miles Chelmsford. Adioining an old-world village 10 miles from Minehead. 8 miles from Dunster. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER UNDER 1 MILE OF TROUT FISHING 





With south aspect and views over its own parkland. 


An exceptionally attractive Residential Farm of 172 acres 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main (a further 34 acres are rented). 
electricity and water. Septic tank drainage (main expected shortly). It is in a beautiful part of the country and the house enjoys views 
Garages. Stabling for 6 with rooms over. Two cottages. over wooded valleys. It has great charm and character and contains 


4 reception rooms, 9 principal bedrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms all with 
hot and cold water, dressing room, 4 bathrooms. 
Excellent range of attested buildings occupied by pedigree 


Well-kept matured gardens with terrace, lily pool, tennis and other 
lawns, kitchen garden and orchard. Rich, well-timbered parkland. 








TOTAL ABOUT 26% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD herd of T.T. Guernseys. 
Three excellent flats with bathrooms and electric light and water. 
VACANT POSSESSION TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (6,627) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,743) 
Mi ir 377 Tel $ 
10 eas . 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 <Gatterten. Waste, Londen.” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





UNSOLD AT AUCTION. SALE URGENTLY DESIRED 
IN THE GI_ORIOUS COTSWOLD COUNTRY, ABOUT 1 MILE FROM PAINSWICK 
Stroud 4 miles (L.M.S. and G.W.R. main —y Gloucester 6 miles, Cheltenham 6 miles. 
THE DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED, BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED, 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
PARADISE HOUSE, near Painswick, Gloucestershire 
Comprising the dignified GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
modernised, containing fine 
panelled lounge hall, 3 re- 
ception rooms, modernised 
easily worked offices (Aga), 
5 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 well-fitted bath- 
rooms, nursery suite of 4 
rooms and a fourth bath. 
Main electricity and power. 
First-class water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. Par- 
tial central heating. Tele- 
phone. Charming gardens, 
grounds. Garages for 2/3 
cars. Small farmery. Cow- 
stalls for 9-12. Three good 
cottages. Park-like fields 
and orcharding. In all 
about 23 ACR 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 





UNSOLD AT AUCTION. SALE URGENTLY DESIRED 
On the borders of Wilts., Berks., and Oxon. 
One mile from Kempsford, 2 miles Fairford,11 miles Cirencester, 94 miles Swindon Junction. 


POPE’S COURT, WHELFORD, near Fairford GLOS. 


LOT 1. The dignified well- 
appointed and comfort- 
able Residence, compris- 
ing lounge and 3 reception 
rooms, 5 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, nurseries, 3 
secondary bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Electric light 
(main near by). Central 
heating. Independent hot 
water. Main water being 
connected. Main gas. Tele- 
phone. Drainage by Lon- 
don Sanitary Association. 
Stabling for 6 horses. 
Garages for 3 cars. Lodge. 
14% ACRES 
LOT 2. Excellent Modern Bungalow (Yossessiun April, 1943), ‘Ine main veyetaple 
gardens adjoining, extensive spinney and pasture field. (Possession of spinney, garden 
and field when required.) 103%, ACRES 
LOT 3. Excellent Modern Bungalow (let 8/- weekly ts to Mr. C. Hobbs). 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE, OR LOT WOULD BE SOLD 
SEPARATELY 





Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. 


(Folio 9016) 





Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. 


(Folio 8328) 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FISHERMEN. 


NORTH WALES 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
Set amidst most perfect scenery near Dolgelly. 
Two rec., 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen with Esse, 
fishing room. Electric light and power. Gardener’s cot- 


tage. Garages with 3 bedrooms over. Terraced gardens 
running down to river. Woodland. 


Excellent salmon and sea trout fishing (5 pools) included 
with property. 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £8,000 


Full particulars from the owner’s agents: JACKSON- 
STOPS & STAFF, —a4 — Street, Chester. 
el. 





ESSEX-HERTS BORDERS 
A MELLOWED COUNTRY HOUSE 


On the site of a country seat since the Doomsday Book was 
compii 


Set well back in its park, it comprises: Suite of very fine 

panelled reception rooms including hall, drawing room, 

dining room, library and billards room, 5 bedrooms and 4 

bathrooms on the first floor; 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms 

on the second floor; and 5 bedrooms and bathroom in the 
staff wing. 


Main electricity and central heating. Two good cottages, 

bungalow and excellent flat. Garages and outbuildings. 

Gardens and parkland with 3 small - and extending 
to some 214%, ACRE: 


FOR SALE nscreannal 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
London W.1. 





IDEAL FOR SCHOOL OR FOR SIMILAR INSTITUTION 
SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 


FOR SALE, A MAGNIFICENTLY PLACED 
RESIDENCE 

built mane a courtyard and. containing 24 bedrooms, 9 

bathrooms, hall and 8 fine reception rooms, extensive 


domestic "elhen, garage and stabling, accommodation 
ge and bungalow. 


Main water, gas and electricity. 
Delightful walled and other gardens, woodlands, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7). 





A CHARMING ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Near NEWMARKET and MILDENHALL, SUFFOLK 


WAMIL HALL 


Containing lounge hall, 
2 reception, 12 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Modern con- 
veniences, including main 
electricity, central heating. 
Attractive old-world court- 
yards, pleasure grounds and 
pasture. Modern cottage. 
Garage, stabling and cow- 
house. 


In all some 19 ACRES 
Freehold and with 
Vacant Possession. 





Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Golden Lion Hotel, New- 


MID-HAMPSHIRE 


Odiham 2 miles. Basingstoke 5 miles. 


Two 16th-century Cot- 
tages converted into a 
comfortable Residence. 


Three reception rooms, 4 
ooms, bathroom. 


Main gas, water and elec- 

tricity. Central heating. 

Modern farm _ buildings 

including cowshed for 8 
and bull pen. 


Calving boxes, dairy, pig- 
stye, stables, etc 


ABOUT 1 





24%, ACRES supporting an Attested herd. 


market, on Tuesday, February 10, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Newmarket (Tel. 2229). 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 











Groevenor 3121 


WINKWORTH & CO. 





(3 tines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
HAMPSHIRE WILTSHIRE SURREY 
LONDON ONE HOUR. BUS SERVICE NEAR BY.| IN A VILLAGE WITHIN EASY REACH OF | °° MINS. TO TOWN. WITH FREQUENT FAST 
SALISBURY. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 





Seven bed and dressing, 3 bath., and 4 reception rooms. 


Polished floors. Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. Good kitchen garden. Paddock. 


PRICE £13,500 WITH ABOUT 8 ACRES 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 





A SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED SMALL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





with modern conveniences installed. 
Seven bed., 2 bath., and 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light, main water, and central heating. 
Stabling. Garage, former cottage (requires some renovation) 


Shady garden, orchard, bathing pool and paddock. 
PRICE £6,250 WITH 4 ACRES 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 





Seven bed and dressing, 2 bath., and 3 reception rooms 
All modern services, with central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. 


Secluded well-timbered grounds. 
PRICE £15,000 WITH 5 ACRES 


Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Owner going Abroad 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
In Berkeley Hunt. Between Bristol and Gloucester. 


Attractive House of Character, in good order, facing south and having 
excellent views. 








| WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 


(Adjoining). Beautiful secluded position 700 feet up, with wonderful views. 


Well-arranged modern house, built to the designs of a well-known architect, 
4 and approached by a drive. 


Three reception, billiard Four reception rooms, usual 


en 


room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, com- 
plete domestic offices. 


Central heating through- 
out. Main water and 
electricity. Garage for 
4-5 cars. Chauffeur’s flat. 


Cottage. 


Delightful grounds, large 
kitchen garden, fruit gar- 


domestic offices, Aga cooker 
by arrangement, 8-9 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Co.’s_ electric light and 
water. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. 
Garage for3. Stabling for 
5. Coachhouse. Cottage. 
Well-timbered gardens and 
grounds including small 
formal garden, tennis lawn, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION | 
Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


den, orchard and woodlands 


glasshouses, pasture 
About 10 ACRES. copse. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES. 





(16,797) 


3 


“ 


? acre of kitchen garden, 
and 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £9,750 FOR QUICK SALE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (9172) 





FOUR MILES FROM THE SEA 
Delightful situation, near the South Downs. 
One mile from station. Close to bus route. 

A VERY BEAUTIFUL OLD SUSSEX HOUSE 


Dating from the 14th century, restored and 

modernised and in first-rate order. It is built of 

brick and flint, with tiled and Horsham stone roof 

and contains a considerable quantity of old oak 
timbering. 

Four reception rooms, sun room, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. Garage for 3. 
Gardens and grounds with lawns, flower beds and borders, 
rock garden, fruit and kitchen garden and paddock. 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with or without the whole 
of the contents. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (36,950) 





BERKS—OXON BORDER 
Within 1 mile of station. 
Attractive modern architect-built House. 





Lounge, dining room, usual domestic offices, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating. Company’s electric light 
and water. Gas. Telephone. Main drainage. Garage. 


Attractive well laid out garden comprising lawns, flower 
beds, orchard, kitchen garden and 2 greenhouses, 


IN ALL 1 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,264) 





15 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


OVERLOOKING A GOLF COURSE 


Exceptionally attractive Modern House built of brick 
part elm-boarded with tiled roof, and facing south- 
west in unspoilt surroundings. 


Approached by 2 drives, it contains entrance hall, 4 recep- 

tion rooms, Jarge lounge or playroom, 6 bed and dressing 

rooms,.3 bathrooms, and modern domestic offices. Main 
services. Electric heating. 


Large garage with man’s room over. 


Attractive gardens with lawns, flower and rose beds, rock 
and water garden, kitchen garden, orchard and woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE[FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,130) 























Mayfais 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 canene I nton.” 
a NICHOLAS « Nlohenyer, Pleoy, Londen” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY. Wi r: 


“Nicholas, Reading’’ 


1, STATION ROAD. READING 





CLIFTONVILLE, KENT 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT DETACHED 
HOUSE 


Situated within a few a, of the sea front and shopping 
centre. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
Accommodation: 9 bedrooms (with lavatory basins), bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices with Ideal boiler. 

All main services and power. Garage. 
Enclosed well-stocked garden with many fruit trees, etc., 


ABOUT % ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 (CLOSE 
OFFERS CONSIDERED). 
Besides a private residence the property is suitable for use 


asa Nursing Home, Guest House, or small Boarding House 
(catering licence obtainable). 


Further particulars, apply as above. 





SOMERSET—WILTS BORDERS 
AN ATTRACTIVE PART-REGENCY 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Situated within 5 miles of 2 main line stations whence London 
can be reached in 24 hours, 1 mile from local station and 
market town. 

Accommodation: 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, splendid domestic offices (with Aga 
cooker). Married staff quarters. 

All main services, power points in most rooms. Central 
heating throughout. Telephone. Garage (3 cars), 5 loose 
boxes, 2 stalls, etc 
Farm buildings comprise modernised cowhouse for 8, dairy 
with cooler and sterilising plant. Calf house. Duteh barn, 
also a 4-roomed cottage with light and power connected. 
The gardens and grounds, intersected by a stream, com- 
prise various lawns, hard and soft tennis courts, walled 
kitchen garden, etc. Two heated glasshouses, also large 
orchard. Woodland with be me gg timber, the remainder 

par 
IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 
Will be Sold at a very reasonable price to include the 
growing timber, with VACANT POSSESSION of the 
whole (except part of the parkland, possession of 
which can be obtained at Lady Day, 1948). 
Further particulars, apply as above. 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Only 26 miles from London 


BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE 


Situated in an exceptionally fine position, 600 ft. above sea 
level, facing National Trust Land, and overlooking a golf 
course; 5 miles from main line railway station. 


Accommodation: 3 reception rooms (communicating), 4 
principal bedrooms, arranged in suites with 3 bathrooms 
and dressing room, domestic offices, with all modern equip- 
ment. Staff annexe: 4 bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom. 
All main services. Central heating throughout. Garage 
(3 cars). 
The property is surrounded by charming grounds, the 
larger part comprising natural woodland, the remainder 
being large lawns, flagged terrace, rose and vegetable 
gardens. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
Further particulars from EDWIN W. WRIGHT, Esq., 


¥.R.1.0.8., 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Square, W.i. 
(Mayfair 2075), or Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 











JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD ae 
4637/8 OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON —— 





By order of Trustees. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SALE OF 


THE VERY FINE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


Situated between Oxford and Faringdon, in the centre of The Old Berks Hunt, known as 


LONGWORTH HOUSE ESTATE, BERKSHIRE 


The first-class residence, of early 17th-century origin, restored, enlarged and modernised by the late Sir Clarendon Hyde, is in excellent condition, is approached by two drives, and 
contains, briefly, lounge hall, staircase hall, 4 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, attic storerooms. Main electric light and power; 
ample water supply; central heating throughout. Squash racquets court. Garages and stabling. 


Lodge and 4 good Service Cottages. 


Charming pleasure grounds, prolific kitchen gardens, orchard, well-timbered parkland, and arable and pasture land, together with an agricultural holding known as Harrowdown, in all 


about 290 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of the RESIDENCE, LODGE, 4 COTTAGES, OUTBUILDINGS and GARDENS and GROUNDS (all of which will be offered as one Lot with approximately 


72 ACRES only) will be available on completion of the purchase. 
To be Sold by Public Auction as a whole or in Six Lots (unless sold privately 


hil 1 





Auctioneers : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


hile) during y next. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 











Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





SUSSEX 


Glorious views of Ashdown Forest. 


FOR SALE 
CHOICE SMALL ESTATE OF ABOUT 43 ACRES 
with a 
LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


with genuine oak panelling. 


Beautiful drawing room, 3 other reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, staff rooms 


Can be run as a small house. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
STABLING. GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. TWO FLATS. 
MATURED OLD GROUNDS. 


Kitchen garden, orchard, parkland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 43 ACRES 
Situate amid perfect country 1 hour from Town 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





(C.27,449) 





SURREY HILLS 


Picked position with a lovely view. 
FOR SALE 


A MODERN~EXAMPLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


BUILT AND FITTED 
AS A PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 
designed for maximum sun- 
shine and labour-saving to 

5 a degree. 


24 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
10 class and administrative 
rooms including laboratory. 


* Play grounds, kitchen gar- 
den, in all embracing an 
area of 





ABOUT 61 ACRES 
Opportunity of acquiring an exceptional property for school or other purposes. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.52,569) 


ESSEX 


In delightful country. 30 miles London. 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE (Added To) 


South aspect far-reaching 
views. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, billiard 
room, staff accommodation. 
Co.’s e.l., gas and water. 
Central heating. Stabling, 
garages, useful buildings. 
Five excellent cottages and 
flat. Old-world gardens, 
grounds and 11 acres of 
very valuable apple 
orchards. 


IN ALL ABOUT I5 ACRES FREEHOLD 


oint Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, 49, Russell Square, W.C.1 
HAMPLON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ 8, S.W.1. vite 46. e047) 





PRICE £17,000 











—— nee, delightful drawing room 40 ft. x 19 ft. and billiard rx} both having oa 
oors, study 
2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery sui 


*“HERTINGFORDBURY PARK,’’ HERTFORD 
Occupying ee ~~ | rural situation only 21 ag from London. 
Good sporting facilities available 
CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
GENUINE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
WITH MODERN INSTALLATIONS 


rquet 
rincipal ce 


ith Adam mantelpicce, os ape = pees. 30 ft. x we tp eee 
shu lomestic 


edrooms, and jd 2 
ee 


TWO LODGES, 3 COTTAGES, GARAGES, FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


Well-established gardens and grounds, walled kitchen garden, park, farm and woodland, the whole 


extending to 
ABOUT 62 ACRES 
and lying within a ring fence. 
FOR SALE MAINLY WITH POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (R.446) 





KENT, near CANTERBURY 


Situate on high ground, within easy reach of the sea. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
This attractive 
Georgian Manor House 


with 4 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga, etc. 


Main electricity and water. 


Lodge. Garages, stables, 


L 1 os 


» » dairy. 





Established gardens with 
lawns, partly walled kitchen 
garden, paddocks. 





IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES 
Redecorated. 


Personally inspected by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. ——— oa 


UNDER 20 MILES FROM LONDON 


Surrey Hills. Close to village. 1% miles station. 
A PLEASING shennan hessasnennaistunall 


in excellent decorative 
order. Three reception and 
billiards room, 5 principal 
bedrooms and 2 staff or box 
rooms, bathroom and com- 
pact offices. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 


Garage. Outhouses. 


Easily maintained garden 
and woodlands, 2%, ACRES 


URGENT SALE DESIRED REASONABLE PRICE 


Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. es a 











BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


~ 





SOUTH HANTS.. 
Splendidly situated within convenient reach of Southampton 
and only a short distance from the New Forest. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in a quiet position and having well-planned 
accommodation. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 

Company’s water, electricity and gas. 

Double garage, stabling, workshop, etc. 
Attractive matured gardens with lawns, flower beds and 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, in all 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, ONLY £7,000 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents: USBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,998) 





FAVOURITE ASHTEAD DISTRICT 
Splendidly situate about a mile from the station and near 
to Green Line and other bus services. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Easy to run. Facing south and approached from a 
private road. 

Three reception seein, 4-6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services. Large garage. 
Matured gardens, attractively disposed, and having a fine 
variety of first-class fruit trees, in all 
ABOUT % ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,250 





EAST DEVON 


In a splendid position some 350 feet above sea level with due 
south aspect. Wiihin easy reach of Exeter. 
A Delightful Residence of the Georgian 
Period 





Hall, 3 reception, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Own electricity. Excellent water supply. Central heating 
Stabling for 5. Garage. 


Well laid out gardens with lawns, tennis courts, walled 
kitchen garden, vinery, peach houses, etc., the whole 
extending to 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





NORTHANTS 
Delightfully situate in the centre of the Pytchley country 
. AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 
ADJOINING AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 
Three reception rooms, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and drainage. Stabling. 
Five cottages (two with possession). 
CHARMING LAKE OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Well-timbered matured gardens, kitchen garden, grassland, 
etc., in all 
ABOUT 36 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
ON A RIDGE OF THE SURREY DOWNS 
Standing on high ground, facing south and wes, enjoying 


wonderful views, and near to the station whence London is 
reached in about 35 minutes 


A WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN CHARACTER 
HOUSE 


(17,937) 





Containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s electricity, gas and water 
Double garage with room over 
Beautiful pleasure gardens arranged in a sequence of 
terraces and including lawns, orchards, etc, in all 
ABOUT 2%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,982) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,807) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,938) 
3, MOUNT ST. P Y fe YLOR Grosvenor 
LONDON, Wt RALPH PAY & TA rsec38 





SOMERSET—DEVON BORDERS 


Occupying a —— position in a sheltered valley four miles from 


ellington, and ten miles from Taunton. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE EARLY 
MANOR HOUSE 


Mentioned in the Domesday Book and other historical data. 


skilfully restored and 
modernised whilst retaining ail its original medizval features 


Ten bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, great hall with minstrel gallery, drawing- 


In a wonderful state of preservation, 


room, dining-room, compact offices. 


Central heating. Main electricity and good water. 


stabling accommodation. 


OLD-WORLD TERRACED GARDENS 


delightful walled garden. Hard tennis court. 


Productive orchards and rich pasture land, 
IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES. 


as above. 


15th-CENTURY 


Garage and 


inexpensive of upkeep, 


FREEHOLD. £15,000 
Confidently recommended by the _ Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 


Regent 2481 





NORTH BUCKS. 46 MILES LONDON 
A SMALL ESTATE WITH CC?4FORTABLE FAMILY HOUSE 





18 ACRES. £8,000 
F. L, MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ing. Large barn, stabling, 


Regent 2481. 


=e only. Three reception, 
Cottage, buildings and bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Four reception rooms, 8 
, bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
basins in bedrooms. 
tric light. Two garages. 
Mains. Part central heat- 


Attractive grounds 

plenty of fruit. 

4-room cottage. 

Recommended as 
value. 





well planned on two levels 
6 


Fitted 
Elec- 


with 


sound 


FINELY FITTED HOUSE IN RURAL ESSEX 


Between Braintree and Halstead, 43 miles London 


CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


4 ACRES. 


£6,500 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 

















184, BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





NEAR TENBY, PF“MBROKE 


Kensington 
0152-3 





BARNSTAPLE-TIVERTON 


OXFORDSHIRE 





VERY FERTILE DAY FARM 
171 ACRES 
Ring fence; all pasture except 24 acres 
arable; light loam, soil for early potatoes. 
SPLENDID STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
Four rec., 5 bed. Main water and main 
elec. within 50 yards. Excellent buildings, 
passed T.T. and Attested. 
IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. ONLY 
£6,000 
CLOSE OFFER CONSIDERED. 
Inspect at once. Sole Agents. 





SOMERSET, NEAR TAUNTON 
In the fertile vale towards Wellington. 
RICH DAIRY AND mixep FARM 
around 160 ACRES 
CHARMING rf cde , 
Excellent buildings. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £12,000 





HONITON 
EXTREMELY RICH FARM 
around 100 ACRES 
Will carry heavy stock, fatten and produce 
over 500 gals. milk monthly. 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 
Electric and all conveniences. Modern 
ow buildings, all in excellent order. 

SESSION. FREEHOLD 





SPLENDID DATRY AND MIXED FARM 
135 ACRES 


mostly a bounded 3 sides by streams; 
vel land; ring fence. 
SUPERIOR MODERN RESIDENCE 
Five bed, bath. Excellent buildings tying 
40. Two cottages. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 
HEREFORD-GLOUCESTER 
NOTED DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
around 140 ACRES 
half pasture, half deep loam, highly pro- 
ductive arable; ring a level, plentiful 
water. 

Roomy stone-built FARMHOUSE 
Excellent buildings to T.T. standard. A 
first-class farm in every detail. 
FREEHOLD 





In one of the prettiest villages. 
LOVELY 17th-CENTURY STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 
completely modernised. Full of beautiful 
old oak and period features. Lounge hall, 


2 reception, excellent offices, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


MAIN omen — 
RAINAG 


Garage for 2 cars. Sibling 
gardens about ONE ACRE 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREE- 
HOLD. MOST REASONABLE PRICE 
for quick sale. 


SEPTIC 


Pretty 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


ctohess + Poe Eaton Sq., 
Haikin, 8t., 

and hy Vietorin’ St., 

Westminster, 3.W.1 





NEAR INGATESTONE, ESSEX 
On high ground, near station and buses. 





ideal as a private residence or for a nursing home, 
school, etc., etc. Approached by a drive with lodge. Five 
rec., 12 "be d.,2 baths. Main electric light and water. Modern 
drainage. Cc entral heating. Gardens and grounds of about 
5 ACRES Vacant Possession (except lodge) on comple- 
tion. PRICE £7,500. Full particulars of the Joint Sole 
Agents: Mr. H. W. INGLETON, F.R.1.C.S., the Estate Office, 
Ingatestone, Essex (Tel. 137), or Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE 
& Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A.5063) 





SUSSEX 
In"delightful unspoiled country. 300 ft. up. 





MOST CHARMING 16th-CENTURY HOUSE ~ 
with wealth of old oak and period features, yet modernised 
and up-to-date in every way. Six bed, 2 bath, lounge hall, 
3 rec. rooms. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
New central heating and Aga cooker. New metal-framed 
leaded windows. Garage. Excellent cottage. Delightful 
grounds and pasture with large lake. 30 ACRES (more 

can be rented). 
GEORGE TROLLOPE. & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.2190) 





SANDWICH AND DEAL 
Few miles famous golf courses. Secluded in unspoilt village 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





Three reception, 7 principal bed., 5 bath., servants’ wing, 7 
bed., 2 bathrooms. Main elec., gas and water. C.H. ern 
drainage. Guests’ cottage of 6 living rooms, 2 bath. Two 
cottages. Garage, stabling. Two enclosures ‘of arable land 
(ideal for market gardening) and meadowland. In all about 
124 ACRES FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION) 
Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons. (A.2180. 








16, ARCADE S1REET, 
1P> WICH 
Ipswich 4334 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
’ HANOVER SQUARE, W.i 
Mayfair 5411 





MERIONETHSHIRE 


Three miles Aberdoveu. Glorious views sea and mountains. 





WITH OWN BEACH. DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL 
AND FARMING ESTATE. Picturesque Residence (home 
of late Bishop of Bangor), 3-4 reception, 6 principal, 4second- 
ary bed (allh. and c.),3 bath, maids’ bedrooms, Aga cooker. 
Own electricity. tne ae gardens, orchard, woodland, 
paddocks, ete. ACRES. Three cottages, garage 3 cars, 
stabling for 4. POSSESSION (except lodge). FREE- 
HOLD £8,750,or with Home Farm,150 acres with farm- 
house and buildings, £11,050. Inspected and strongly 
recommended.—WO0ODCOCKS, London Offices. 





GURREY-HANTS BORDER, 2 miles Farnham 
Station. LOVELY REPLICA ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE, stone and half timbered. Hall with min- 
strel gallery, 3 reception, 5 principal, 2 secondary bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, beautifully appointed. 
Separated Staff Maisonette, 5 rooms and bathroom. Main 
services. Lovely yet ore gardens and grounds 
nearly 5 ACRES. Garage 2 cars. POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD. Inspected and strongly recommended.— 
Woopcocks, London Office. 





yore One mile Wickford, London 29. VALUABLE 
GLASSHOUSE SE Over one acre glass. 
Excellent MODERN BUNGALOW, 6 rooms, bathroom, 
etc. 8 ACRES fertile soil. FREEHOLD, valuable equip- 
ment, etc., £16,250 PLUS GROWING STOCK AT 
VALUATION.—-Recommended by the Sole Agents: 
Woopcocks, London Office. 





SUFFOLK COAST (Near Sea and Yachting, 14 miles 
Lowestoft). GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER enclosed by timbered paddocks and well- 
wooded grounds of 10 ACRES. 3 reception. 7 bed (4 with 
basins), 2 bath, main water, electricity, outbuildings. 
2 garages, gardener’s cottage. FREEHOLD £6,250. 
POSSESSION NEXT SPRING. Apply Ipswich Office. 





SUSSEX 
Outskirts village. E. Grinstead 2t miles. 





IN SECLUDED RURAL SETTING. LABOUR- 
SAVING MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE. Three 
reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
water; built-in bedroom and other furniture. 3} ACRES 
gardens and market garden land. Two garages, loose box, 
workshop, etc. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £8,000. 


London 








ESTATE OFFICES 
GODALMING (Tel.: 2) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & 


Inspected and recommended.—Woopcocks, 
Office. 
4, CASTLE STREET, 


SON FARNHAM (Tel.: 5274) 





SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


1 mile Liphook Station and golf course, 5 miles Haslemere, 44 miles London. 


BRAMSHOTT VALE ESTATE 





CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


containing many features identical with Wren’s designs 
and occupying a beautifully retired but accessible situation, 
with walled garden. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms (2 panelled), 8 bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Very compact offices 
with Aga. 


All main services. Central heating. 
Garages for 4 cars. Stabling. 


Three cottages. Home farm (let). 


ABOUT 87 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in February, 1948, with possession of house, one cottage 


Illustrated particulars and plan (price 2/6) of Auctioneers: 


Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Estate Offices, Godalming 


and Farnham. 





*HANKLEY EDGE”, TILFORD 


Between Farnham and Hindhead. Adjocent to village and 


ee Common Golf Links. 
Yam Ro 
ae 2 


| eat 


= 2 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
planned to obtain maximum sunshine and containing 
complete system of central heating. Five bed, 2 bath, 
2-3 rec., sun loggia, up-to-date offices. Main services. 
Modern drainage. Independent hot water. Multi- — gas 
water heater. Garage with servants’ room adjoining. 
Inexpensive grounds of about 10 ACRES. For ale by 
Auction (unless previously sold privately) on February 

1948. Particulars of the Auctioneers: Hb. BAVERSTOCK 
& Son, Farnham and Godalming. 











RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


Telegrams: “ Cornishmen, London.’ 


Grosvenor 2861 


S. W. SANDERS, 


SANDERS’ 


T. . SANDERS, 
V.A V.A. 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 








40 ACRES 


77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9297) 


PERIOD RESIDENCE 

HASLEMERE, SURREY. One mile station, 500 ft. up, with magnificent views. 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE DATING FROM ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 

Hall, 4 reception, 2 bath., 11 bed and dressing rooms (h. and c.). Central heating. 

Main water and electricity and gas. Garage, stabling, flat, cottage. Cowhouse. 

Beautifully timbered grounds intersected by stream, woodland.—TRESIDDER «& CO., 





NEW FOREST BORDERS. 1} miles station and shops, bus close. 

ATTRACTIVE LITTLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 2 
baths, 5 bed (2 h. and c.). Main electric light, water and gas. Telephone. Two 
garages. Man’s room. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden, orchard and woodland 
2} ACRES. £7,000 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 


W.1. (17,699b) 


MOST 





5 OR 28 ACRES 


Excellent STONE-BUILT MANO 


bed. Main services. Telephone. Central heating. 


GOOD SIX-ROOMED COTTAGES. Delightful poe 


fruit garden and paddock. NEARLY 5 ACRES. 


23 ACRES pasture available. Highly mene pa —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, 


South Audley Street, W.1. (23,339) 


TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
NORTH BUCKS. In village. Convenient London and Midlands, but secluded. 
R HOUSE. Three reception, 2 bath., 8-9 
Garages, stabling. TWO 
a Kitchen and 


HOLD. Further 





34 ACRES £5,000 


SURREY, 24 miles station (40 minutes London electric trains), MODERN TUDOR 
4 bed. in water and electricity. 

Telephone. Garage. Piggeries. Gardens and FA e with fruit trees. Price includes 

various fittings —TRESIDDER & CO.; 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (18,14-4) 


STYLE RESIDENCE, 3 reception, bath., 











IN 1947 


we have experienced—somewhat unexpectedly—a further hardening of prices and an 
ever-increasing difficulty in adequately meeting the demand for good Country Properties 
—especially in East Devon, Somerset, and Dorset. Cacfequently we close this year 


with a “net property requirement” value of at least 


15 MILLION POUNDS 


We take this opportunity of inviting the instructions and co-operation of Vendors 


and of tendering our 


GOOD WISHES FOR 1948 



































—¢— 
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5, MOUNT ST. 


LONDON, CURTIS & HENSON a 


WEST SUSSEX COAST. A FEW YARDS FROM THE SEASHORE 


43 miles from well-known town. Close to bus services and railway station. 





A DELIGHTFUL MARINE RESIDENCE OF 
MODERN GEORGIAN DESIGN 


Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER. 

Attractive well-sheltered gardens. Garage. 
Near golf courses and sports club. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION 





Owner’s Agents: E. CLIFFORD SMITH, Esq., F.S.I., Willowhayne Estate Office, Angmering, Sussex (Rustington 345), and Curtis & HENSON, as above. 











en TURNER LORD & RANSOM Telegrams: 


Turl » Audley, London. 
ined 127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 ete 





ANT POSSESSION 
a A UNIQUE, MEDIUM-SIZED, MODERNISED EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Facing south, with extensive views. 
BETWEEN BEDFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
ADJACENT TO A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE 


Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lofty 
studioor music room. STONE-FLAGGED COURTYARD 
WITH CLOISTERED SURROUND AND LILY POND. 
Garage and stabling, with 5 rooms over. CENTRAL 
HEATING. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Delightful grounds of about 
18 ACRES 
with specimen trees, beautiful Italian garden, kitchen 
garden, orchard and woodland walks. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


PRICE ONLY £7,750 











SOUTH FRONT Sole Agents: TURNER LorD & RANSOM, as above. THE PATIO 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M API e & Cc i 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.L 
(Euston 7000) ., TD. (Regent 4685) 
EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 
; FOR SALE, THIS VERY CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE Within a mile of two good golf courses. 
: ; ce ae ae Ae ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
be ; mate © ae 7 ie ; : on two floors only, situate in delightful gardens | on two floors. Lounge hall with panelled walls, drawing 
of nearly 1 ACRE and dining rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, ETC. 
The accommodation comprises a very fine Garage and other buildings. 
drawing room about 22 ft. x 20 ft., dining room, Good garden with lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 
study, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compact FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
offices. 








Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





SOMPANY’S E "RIC LIG AN 
COMPANY agen LIGHT AND TOTTERIDGE, HERTS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A REALLY CHARMING HOUSE 


TWO GARAGES and other OUTBUILDINGS. | 0° two floors. Lounge 24 ft. x 18 ft., panelled in oak, 
drawing room 18 ft. x 14 ft., dining room 18 ft. x 14 ft., 
Lawn with space for tennis, rose gardens, pro- | Small study, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, boxroom, etc. 


Radiators in most rooms. 














ductive kitchen garden, etc. GARAGE, 2-STALL STABLE, OLD TITHE BARN. 
Attractive garden of 1 ACRE. Electric light, etc. 
Full details of MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. Recommended by MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London” 


‘29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





WINDSOR FOREST 


Between Windsor and Ascot. 


STABLING AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


EASILY MAINTAINED 
FORMAL ROSE AND KITCHEN 


CHARMING GARDENS 


SS ORCHARD AND PADDOCKS 
LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAK ROOM. TWO BATHROOMS 
TWELVE BEDROOMS 
USUAL DOMESTIC OFFICES 


IN ALL ABOUT !7 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
(with exception of Lodge) 


FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


PRICE £13,500 
(Subject to Contract.) 


For further particulars apply: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. CENtral 9344 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS 
AND WATER 


LODGE 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON 


& CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





CENTRE OF DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 
Situate in picturesque village, near main line station ; buses to Chippenham and Malmesbury. 
CHARMING OLD COTSWOLD TYPE RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 excellent reception 

rooms, 6 bed and dressing 

rooms, bathroom. 

domestic offices with 
“Esse,” 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT 


GENTLEMAN’S DELIGHTFUL ESTATE 310 ACRES 


Sussex. In beautifully wooded and undulating country 9 miles from Lewes. 


A PICTURESQUE SUSSEX HOUSE. HOME FARM IN HAND 


The Residence comprises 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms. 

The Bailiff’s House: 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and 
lounge. 


SIX COTTAGES. 


AND WATER. 
Excellent farm buildings. 
Standings for 60. Stabling, 
granary, Dutch barn, etc. 


A T.T. and Attested Farm. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT LAID 
ON. GOOD WATER 


Garage for 2 cars. Stabling 
for 3. Self-contained Flat. 


Cottage (needs renovation), 





Walled garden, orchard and 
paddock. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500. EARLY POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





<< 


PRICE FREEHOLD £21,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














CHARTERED 
SURVEYORS 


Mayfair 0016 
(5 lines) 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR. W.1. 
MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND HASTINGS OVERLOOKING GOLF COURSE 


Easy reach main line station. Paddington (G.W.R.) Station can be reached in 35 minut 
REGENCY COUNTRY HOUSE IN 21 ACRES OF GROUNDS DIGNIFIED TUDOR REPRODUCTION WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES 








Three reception, 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, well- 
fitted offices, Aga cooker. 


Three reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, care- 
fully planned domestic 
Offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGES. STABLES. 


THREE COTTAGES, ETC. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Small carefully laid out 
gardens. 





# 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,500. 


Agents: EDWARD SyMMONS & PARTNERS, Chartered Surveyors, 36, Berkeley Street, 
Mayfair, W.1. (Fo. 797a) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £15,000. 


Agents: EDwaRD SyMMoNS & PARTNERS, Chartered Surveyors, 36, Berkeley Street, 
Mayfair, W.1. (Fo. 807). 











SUNNINGHILL, 
BERKS. 


WENTWORTH, SURREY 
An opportunity to purchase the perfect modern labour-saving 
house, with beautiful views over Chobham Common. 


ASCOT 818 
and 819. 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, eva 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 
Convenient for daily journey to London. 


ATTRACTIVE SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Four bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.8, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, domestic offices. Main services. Garage. 





SURREY 
Between Godalming and Farnham. Genuine 17th-century 
period house of unsurpassed beauty, 





Well-stocked garden of % ACRE 
FREEHOLD £4,500 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 





YATELEY, HANTS 
THE PERFECT SMALL HOUSE 
designed and built in 1932 of old materials, in period style. 


lv is labour-saving and easy torun. Seven bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 excellent modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 





Six bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, all arranged in suites, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. Co.’s services. Central heating. Chauffeur’s 
room (h. and c. basin and w.c.). Excellent cottage (2 bed., 
bath., sitting room and kitchen). Garage for 2 cars. 


Beautiful garden 3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £16,000 


Five bedrooms, 2 beautifully equipped modern bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. Main ser- 
vices. Staff bungalow. Stabling. Walled garden. 
Garages. Tithe barn. Cow sheds. 7 ACRES 
Owner would sell with or without the period furnishings 
(many of which are listed in the Dictionary of English 
Furniture). 
FREEHOLD £15,000 
Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


Co.’s services. Central heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
Beautiful laid out garden and meadows 4% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,000 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 





Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 











THE ESTATE HOUSE, 





Maidenhead 
ae YRIL JONES, ras va ac 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET 30 MILES LONDON 
igh ground. Adjoining National Trust Commons. CREEK HOME, MAIDENHEAD. CHARMING RIVERSIDE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


In a most convenient position 
DETACHED RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 


6 bedrooms, bath, 2 large reception. 2 garages. Wet boat- 
house. Main services. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale Privately or by Auction, January 15, 1948 
at very low reserve 


Full particulars from the Auctioneer, CyRIL JONES, F.A.I. 
as above. 


kal 









OXON—400 FEET UP 
; : . CHARACTER HOUSE OF GREAT APPEAL 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE Five snore ; eer on 3 tei am cocktail 
Eight bed and dressing, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, lounge ar. Complete central heating. Double garage. 

hall. 4 ACRES 
oe Garage for 3. Cottage. Exceptionally well appointed. 
sally beautiful gardens of 5 ACRES Twelve Year Lease at £150 a for Sal £2,750 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT AN ATTRACTIVE |  “°” sic papral ecighinenionng Ama 
PRICE Including fittings, curtains, carpets, etc. 


Full details from CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., as above. 


tie es 





Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Wet and dry boathouse. Riverside lawns. 


An unique property in excellent order. 


PRICE ONLY £7,500 








Illustrated particulars from CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 





Fuli details from Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., a8 above. 
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—z=~< JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “m= 


23. BERKELEY SQUARE. LONDON W.1 


The subject of an illustrated articlein COUNTRY LIFE. 





DORSET—SOMERSET BORDERS 


Within 14 miles of the sea. In the centre of the Cattistock Hunt. Under 3 hours from London. 400 feet up with distant views of the downs. 


GOOD !STABLING AND GARAGES AND 
10 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFUL MANOR HOUSE 


(circa 1612) with every modern comfort and Squash court and hard tennis court. 





gardens of great charm and character. Finely timbered grounds. 
Eleven principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, hall 536 ACRES 
and 5 reception rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING comprising 2 excellent dairy farms with good 
- houses and buildings. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
FOR SALE 





Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,920) 





OUTSKIRTS OF ST. ALBANS 
1 mile from station, shops and cathedral. Buses pass the gate. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN BRICK and HALF TIMBERED HOUSE 
25 ge ‘ 


LIMPSFIELD CHART 
Kent-Surrey borders. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
in the style of an old 


Sussex Manor, standing 
high with views. 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, large play- 
room, bathroom. All! main 


Hall, lounge, dining room, 
services. 


morning room, modern 

offices with servants’ sitting 

room, 6 bed and dressing 

rooms (3 with basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 
Garages. Attractive service 


Garage. Excellent garden 
with hard and soft fruits. 
About 1 ACRE 


PRICE £9,250 





Or with gardener’s semi-detached villa 
PRICE £11,500. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. : 
Vacant Possession end of March, 1948. Freehold with Possession £9,750. 


. * Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, a oe i: 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (22,550) 
‘Phone. ’Phone: 


wacttem:.. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, vreme. 


63439 (2 '‘ines) 1, imperial Square, pt Bl he 2061 (2 lines) 
42 Castile Street HPEWS 2URY 


Lovely gardens of nearly 2 ACRES 














North HEREFORDSHIRE. TO LET UNFURNISHED 
FINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER, near pic- 

turesque village in lovely country. Lounge hall, 4 
reception, 11 bed., 3 bathrooms, Esse cooker. Electric light. 
Central] heat. Garages, stables. Lovely timbered fee, 
shooting, 300 ACRES. £250 PER ANNUM UNFUR- 
Nis D, or would be let partly furnished.—Sole 
Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrews- 
bury (as above). 


SOUTH-EAST ee CALLINGTON) 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 7% ACRES, 1% miles 
from the small town, with very fine views. Comfortable 
square-built Residence, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom 
.andc. Spring water. Garage and ample outbuildings. 
Large vinery. Rich pasture and arable. 7% ACRES.— 
CRAMESRLAsHD-BROTERRS & Harrison, Cheltenham (as 
above). 


NASH COURT, NEAR LUDLOW, SOUTH 
SHROPSHIRE 

FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 

High up in lovely spot, with 33 acres. Lounge hall, 3 
large recep., 13 bed., 3 bath., Aga cooker. Cent. heat. 
Acetylene gas, Extensive buildings. Squash court. Hard 
court. Fine old gardens. Two cottages. £7,950.— 
——— & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as 
above). 





pee WITH SALMON FISHING 
ND SHOOTING 
TONE-BUILT HOUSE near large village, with 34 
ACRES. Large lounge hall, 4 reception, 7 bed., bath- 
room. Main electricity. ‘Ample buildings. Good garden. 
One mile salmon and trout fishing included. 1,000 ACRES 
ROUGH SHOOTING, £20 £6,000.—CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & Tanaan, Cheltenham (as above). 


TAUNTON DISTRICT. £8,750 

COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 3 miles west of 

Taunton. Lounge hall, 3 good reception rooms, billiards 
room, cloakroom, ample ‘offices, 6 bedrooms, large bath- 
room, many cupboards. Main electricity. Double garage. 
Ample outbuildings. Matured gardens. Two paddocks. 
Orchard, etc. 3% ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





NORTH COTSWOLDS. 6ACRES. £6,000 


MODERN HOUSE, high up, fine views. Near Bourton- 

on-the-Water. Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 6 
bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Garage 
3 cars. Three-roomed bungalow. Garden and paddock. 
Catering licence held.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





HEREFORDSHIRE. WITH TROUT FISHING 


SMALL ESTATE OF OVER 70 ACRES in unspoiled 
district. Attractive compact Residence in small park. 
About 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All modern conveniences. 
Cottage. Well- timbered grounds. £12,500.—CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





ORTH DEVON. 10 ACRES. £7,950 
UNiouety BEAUTIFUL SITUATION. Acme of 
peace but near bus, village and main road. Compact 
house, 5 bed, 2 bath. Electric light. Central heating. Aga 
cooker. Large garages. Small garden. Woodland and pas- 
ture. Ideal sporting district—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





OUTSKIRTS OF HEREFORD. £6,000 


Commooious RESIDENCE, secluded with beautiful 
views, 1 mile from the city. Seven bed., 2 dressing, 3 
recep., bath. Main services. Garage, stables. 

NE ACRE. OR WITH 11 ACRES £8,000.—(CHAm- 
BERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 








HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, F.A.I. 


PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHSEA, PETERSFIELD and FAREHAM 


WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 


CHICHESTER AND BOGNOR REGIS, WEST SUSSEX 


No.4, EAST PALLANT, CHICHESTER 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
SET IN THE QUIET PRECINCTS OF THE FAMOUS PALLANTS 
(fully described in an article in COUNTRY LIFE of January 24, 1947) 

With small old-world gar- 
den and the following finely 
proportioned and carefully 
modernised accommoda- 

tion: 











HAMBLE RIVER 
OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN 


SUPERIOR MODERN RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


with Cornish slate roof. Standing in delightful wooded parkland, close to good moorings 
in the Hamble River. 


a 


Three reception rooms 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Luxuriously appointed throughout. 


Six bed., bath., 4 rec., 
kitchen, cellars, etc. 


“En-tout-cas” tennis court. 


To be Sold by Auction at 
Chichester on Wednes- 
day, March 31, 1948. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Meh CooPpER & TOMPKINS, Emsworth, 


Auctioneers: Messrs. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 18, South Street, Chichester. 
(Tel. 2478). 


2 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





PRICE £9,000 OR OFFER 


Apply: HALL, PAIN & FostTER, 48, West Street, Fareham (Tel. 2214/3012). 























BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.RB.I.C.S8., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1. 
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FOX & SONS ee 


ROURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. 4. KILVINGTON. 
HAMPSHIRE COAST TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Within easy walking distance of the Sea Front. Close to the New Forest. os 
aaeserh © akin. CHOICE AND WELL-CONDITIONED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE IN QGQOOD ORDER 





Having private access to Meyrick Park Golf Course. 


THROUGHOUT 
Seven bedrooms (h. and c. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, basins), boxroom, 3 bath- 
3 sitting rooms, good rooms, lounge hall, cloak- 
domestic offices. room, 3 reception rooms, 
sun parlour, maids’ sitting 
Garage. Tool shed. Con- room, complete domestic 
servatory. offices. Heated garage to 


i is accommodate 3 cars. 
All main services. Heated greenhouse. Hand- 
Telephone. some tennis pavilion and 
recreation room. Summer 
Secluded garden con- house. 
veniently laid out with Delightful garden and 
lawns, orchard, etc. The grounds of about 1 ACRE 
whole extending to an area 
Vacant Possession on 


gy E 
[om sa completion of the pur- 
chase. 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


PRICE £9,250 FREEHOLD 





For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SANDBANKS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Oceupying a superb position with magnificent uninterrupted views over the whole of Poole harbour. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 





This soundly constructed Marine 
Residence with grounds extending 
to the beach. 


Five bedrooms, bathrooms, 2 sit- 

ting rooms, servants’ hall, cloak- 

room, kitchen and good domestic 
offices. 


Two boathouses, one with a room 
at the rear. Two garages. 





PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD (OPEN TO OFFER) 
For appointments to view apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


Of special appeal to the garden lover and those requiring the almost perfect and attractive property on the market at the present time. 


2 miles from a good Golf Course, within 
a short motor run of Bournemouth. 


CHOICE SMALL 





Companies’ electricity and power, gas 
and water. Central heating. Telephone. 


Gardener’s cottage. Garages, work- 
shop, greenhouses, potting shed, cold 


frames. 
RESIDENTIAL 
Charmingly designed garden and 
PROPERTY grounds densely timbered with belt of 


coniferous trees providing entire seclu- 
sion, weeping willows, shrubs, very 


unique in character and possessing productive kitchen garden, orchard, 


every modern comfort and convenience 
with PICTURESQUE NORFOLK 
REED THATCHED HOUSE 


En-Tout-Cas tennis court, pergola 
walks, water garden with lily pool, 
rockery with alpine plants, and well- 
containing kept lawns and flower beds. The whole 
comprising an area of about 


4 bedrooms (all fitted basins h. and c.), 














bathroom, oak-panelled entrance hall 

and dining room, delightful lounge 

measuring 24 ft. by 17 ft. 6 ins., loggia, 
kitchen and complete offices. 





For further particulars apply: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


3 ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE £11,500 
FREEHOLD 





Close to the Historic Town of be mid DORSET 
ecupying a splendid secluded position in unspoilt cor 
EXCELLENT BOATING AND FISHING FACILITIES aT" WAREHAM. 


Corfe Castle 4 miles, Swanaye 10 miles, 


Bournemouth 15 mi 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





Five principal bedrooms, 3 
secondary bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, maid’s sitting =, 
panelled entrance 
cloakroom, kitchen ae 
complete domestic offices. 
Four-roomed cottage and 
garage. Greenhouse and 
other useful outbuildings. 
Delightful well-wnoded 
— including lawns, 
garden, herbaceous 
one small wood, also 
orchard, walled-in kitchen 
en and dock, in all 
about 13 ACRES 


The paddock of about 6 acres and one additional acre are let on a yearly tenancy. 
VACANT POSSESSION of the remainder on completion of the purchase. Company’s 
electric light. Good water supply. Septic tank drainage. Partial central heating. 
PRICE FOR QUICK SALE ONLY £9,750 FREEHOLD (or near offer). 
For particulars and appointments to view apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 





Of particular interest to the keen and enthusiastic yachtsman. 


BEAULIEU RIVER, HAMPSHIRE 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE WITH EXTENSIVE RIVER 
FRONTAGE AND PRIVATE PIER 


Constructed of delightful 
mellowed brick. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bath, 3 reception, 
compact modern domestic 
offices, drying room. 
Capacious garage accommo- 
dation. Engine house with 
chanffeur’s flat over. Boat- 
house, private pier. Central 
heating. Own electricity 
and water supply. 


Delightful garden just over 
9 ACRES 
with extensive river 
fron 





The property is held re! two leases for a term of 99 years from March 20, 1922, 
a total ground rent of £70 per annum. 


VACANT saninaason on COMPLETION of the PURCHASE 
For particulars apply Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth, 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams ; 
“‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 














——— 
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HARRODS (Ee 


S West Byfleet 
34-36. HANS CRESCENT, LONDON. S.W.1 
NEAR NORTH MIDDLESEX OR SOUTH HERTS: GOLF COURSES c.1 


and Haslemere 
Short run by L.N.E.R. or Tube services to City or West End. 
A WELL-APPOINTED 
PRIVATELY OCCUPIED 
RESIDENCE 


Affording splendid accommodation for con- 
version to flats or use as Nursing Home, Clinic, 
School, Guest House or similar purpose. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception and sun lounge (Vita 
glass), billiards room and smoke room, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Parquet 
floors. Fitted basins. Co.’s services. Garage 
for 3-4. Greenhouses. Cottage (possession). 
About % acre (extra land adjoining is rented). 
Ideal for business and/or family man. Good 
order and convenient to run. 


£11,750 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810). 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS c.4 KFNT—30 MILES LONDON c.1 | SUSSEX. ’TWIXT DOWNS & COAST 


Handy for an old-world town. Short motor ride Colchester c.2 
and Ipswich. 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Te‘egrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London’”’ 

















Magnificent situation commanding widespread views. 


Handy for village. Five miles market town. 


oe eee 





17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Modernised and in faultless order throughout. 
Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s 
sitting room. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
Aga cooker. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
Garage. Stabling. Two fine old barns. 
Garden and paddock, about 344 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £11,000 


BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF QUEEN A RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM 

ANNE RESIDENCE . privately occupied and in first-rate order but eminently 
Built regardless of cost, and in splendid condition through- | s#itable for Country Club, Hotel, Nursing Home, or Insti- 
out. tutional ———- aps service — _—. Station 2 miles. 

Large hall, 3 reception rooms, and a full-sized billiard room, minutes journey to Town . 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. | WELL- PLANNED ACCOMMODATION ON TWO 

Excellent water, lighting, drainage, etc. L FLOORS ONLY. 
Ample garage accommodation. Outbuildings, including ounge hall, 5 reception, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
a dairy, cottage, glasshouses, ete. Central heating. Aga cooker. Company’s services and 
Well-established grounds with terrace, gardens, two hard | UP-to-date drainage. Garages, stables, chauffeur’s flat, 
courts, walled kitchen garden, small young apple orchard and.6 cottages. ‘sq all farmery. 


and other fruit trees. Woodland walks, paddock. VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE EXCEPT 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES ONE CO 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £18,500; OFFERS 
CONSIDERED 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 | HARROoDs LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Kalshtabetige, S.W.1 | 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
10). 











(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). ( Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 
FACING A SURREY COMMON c.3 BERKS AND OXON BORDERS c.4 
Choice position about 3 miles from Dorking and within easy reach of a well-known beauty Overlooking well-known golf course and Heath. 
spot. FASCINATING LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE DESIGNED IN THE DUTCH STYLE 
Entrance hall, 2 fine recep- a 
tion rooms, 5 bed and . ay 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model offices, maids’ 
sitting room. 





ae 








Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Electric 
light and main services. 
Garage. Well laid out gar- 
dens and grounds, extend- 
ing to about 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspeeted and eee XX by Harrops LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


EPSOM AND DORKING c.3 


Delightful position on hill, splendid views. 
ARTISTIC RESIDENCE WITH CAVITY WALLS 





Three reception rooms, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main _ services. Central 
heating. 


Garage for 2 cars. 


Charming gardens, tennis 
and other lawns, orchard, 
kitchen garden. 





IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Sane, Knightsbridge, 
$.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





Garage for 2 or more cars. 
Useful outbuildings. 
Every conceivable  con- 
venience including central 
heating, _ electric light, 
power, etc. 
Beautiful grounds inexpen- 
sive in upkeep, together 
with paddock. 


IN ALL 6 ACRES 


Might be sold with less land. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 “ 


Recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





WEST SUSSEX COAST c.1 


Between the South Downs and the sea, 2 miles station, 5 miles Chichester. 


15th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Three reception and 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Co.'s electricity and water. 


Septic tank drainage. 
Garage for 2. 
Lovely old garden, kitchen 
garden and orchard. 


IN ALL ABOUT 


13, ACRES 


PRICE JUST REDUCED FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (7'el.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn, 810). 
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And at ALDERSHOT 
and FARNBOROUGH 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


FLEET, HANTS Tel. 106; (Three Lines) 


And also at 
ODIHAM, HANTS (by appointment) 





“«MAPEYS,”’ 


RESIDENCE. 
rooms, lounge hall, 
paddock, 


garage. 
in all ABOUT 2", 


previously sold. 





HOLYBOURNE, ALTON 


Situate in an unspoilt Hampshire village, about 1 mile from 
Alton with excellent service to Waterloo, 





A VERY CHARMING FREEHOLD 17th-CENTURY 
Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
All services. Garden with 
ACRES 

Now being used as a Cafe and Guest House, but would 
revert into a delightful private residence and should appeal 

to those in favour of the antique. 

For Sale by Auction on February 10th, 1948, unless 
VACANT POSSESSION 


1947 


The Agents report that since their new Partnership was 
entered into on January 1 a record number of sales have been 
effected 


THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


They still have a large number of unsuited applicants for 

residences of all sizes, Farms, Estates, Market Gardens, 

Timber, etc., and a particularly keen demand for anything 
with fishing. 









ABOUT 1% 





SURREY 


PAIR OF ATTRACTIVE OLD COTTAGES WITH 
ABOUT 56 ACRES 


including water meadows, arable and woodland. 
MILES EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING, 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £6,000 








A LUXURIOUSLY FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
having fine large well-proportioned rooms. 
and dressing rooms, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, servant’s 


Main water, — and ool 
VERY PRETTY GARDENS AND. PADDOCK. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR 


HANTS. 
Quiet position 5 minutes village and half-hourly bus route and 
4 miles main line station, 


Seven bed 


sitting room, etc. 
— - bedrooms and 
parquet floo 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 


2!- per line. 


3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





AUCTION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
January 15, 1948 (if not previously sold by 
E'PERIO treaty). 
ATTRACTIV RIOD HOUSE NEAR 

ATHEDRAL 





Three rec. (1 R.. autifully oak panelled), 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. All main 





services. Small walled garden. Auctioneers: 
MYDDELTO M 
25, High Street, Salisbury. Tel.: Salisbury 
4211/2. 
WANTED 


ea a HUNT. One lady requires 
large, comfortable, unfurnished Flat, pre- 
ferably in me suerte house.—Box 181. 

PEDS, KS, BUCKS, CAMBS, 

ESSEX. | HERTS OR SURREY. Wanted 
to pure hase, an Estate of not less than 300 
acres with a country house. The land should 
be of light or loamy texture with good natural 
drainage and suitable for vegetable produc- 
tion.—Particulars should be sent to Box No. 
2009, c/o CHARLES BARKER & Sons, LTD., 
ym Budge Row, Cannon Street, London, 
E. 





BERKS-WiLTS DOWNS, OR OXON. 

Wanted to buy, small Period Country 

House, modernised; 2-3 reception, 4-6 bed., 

nice garden and “paddock. —‘Miss_ I.”, 

1 eaten & Co., 77, South Audley Street, 
ste 





OTSWOLD COUNTRY. Wanted to 
purchase, Small Estate with Family 
Residence, good stabling, home farm, sporting 
amenities -—Replies (confidential), Box 239. 
LOS.-SOMERSET (within 20 miles 
Bristol). Wanted, an old Manor House, 
10-50 acres; property needing repairs enter- 
tained.— Box 240. iid 
ONDON SUBURBS AND HOME 
COUNTIES. I have numerous appli- 
cants wishing to purchase freehold modern 
detached or semi-detached Houses’ with 
garages from £3,000 to £10,000.—Send full 
particulars to C. VicToR THORPE, F.V.A., Eagle 
House, 109-111, Jermyn Street, London, 8.W.1. 
NORTH WALES. Kinmel Hall, Abergele. 
DOUGLAS MARTIN & PARTNERS, LTD. 
Hendon Central, N.W.4, beg to thank all those 
Agents who very kindly submitted properties 
in reply to their advertisement for a Country 
Mansion for a famous girls’ school, and beg 
to notify Agents interested that they hav> 
secured through the good offices of Messr: 
Jackson-Stops & Staff, Chester Office. 
OXFORD, within five miles of Headington - 
Furnished or partly furnished House, 
minimum six bedrooms, and six months’ 
tenancy or longer.—MEAKIN, Milton House: 
Milton Abbas, Dorset. 
EST OF ENGLAND. 
Country Houses, Residential Estates, 
Hunting Boxes; many unsuited applicants. 
If selling write, when representative will call. 
TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902), Auc- 
tioneers and Valuers, 58, Baldwin Street, 
Bristol. Tel. 20562/3. 
WeootacomBe or other quiet part 
South Coast near sandy beach and golf 
course. Furnished House 3 or 4 bedrooms 
required April 1 to July 31, 1948.—Reply by 
air mail, stating terms and description loca- 
tion, to MCNEIL, 1, Forbes Street, Bombay, 


India. 
FOR SALE 


FRICA, CAPE PROVINCE. Small Cot- 
tage and approx. 15 acres cultivated, 
irrigated land in prosperous district 75 miles 
from Cape Town. Genuine buyers only. No 
Agents.—Write, Box 251. 
ENGEO, HERTFORD. Close to shops 
and bus route. Attractive Detached 
Residence standing in an elevated position 
and containing 6 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., 
lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, maid’s bath- 
room, kitchen and offices, cellars, conserva- 
tory, stabling, garage, excellent garden. Main 
services. Vacant Possession. Price Free- 
hold £7,900 or near offer.—NorrRIS & DUVALL, 
106, Fore Street, Hertford (Tel. Nos. 2249 and 
2240). Offer for sale with vacant possession. 























Wanted, 











FOR SALE 


ERKS-OXON BORDERS. A charming 
Jacobean Residence, convenient to run 
and recently reconditioned and redecorated. 
Six bedrooms (including 3 maids’), 2 bath- 
rooms. 3 reception rooms, servants’ room, 
ete. Excellent outbuildings and about 3 acres 
including paddock (at present under culti- 
vation). Freehold £6,500 (or offer).—Sole 
Agents: MURRAY-LESLIE & PARTNERS, 11, 
Duke Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1 (Whi. 0288/9.) 
UCKS. Charming small 17th-century 
House, recently completely modernised. 
Five bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms, partial central heating and 
main services. Guest bungalow. Garage. 
Matured gardens. Station 1 mile. Freehold 
£5,500.—RICHARDS & Co., Marlow, Bucks. 
*Phone 2. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. A selection 
of houses for sale between £3,500 and 
£10,000 in this sought-after resort. Also 
furnished houses now available for winter or 
longer.—Full particulars apply: PALMER, 
Estate Agent, Budleigh Salterton. Telephones 
11 and 23 = 
ANTERBURY 7 MILES. Charming 
modern architect-built, adjoining sea. 
Two rec., 4 beds, all main conveniences. 
Splendidly finished and fitted throughout. 
£5,000 or complete with beautiful furnishings 
including antique walnut and oak pieces, 
Persian rugs, etc., price £6,000 freehold.— 
Truscott & Son, 46, High Street, Canterbury. 
Phone 3507. 
HELTENHAM. Gentleman’s character 
Residence in matured grounds of over 
3 acres. Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards 
room, 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Aga cooker. 
Central heating and all main services. Hard 
tennis court. Three-car garage. Stabling. 
Cottage available.—Price and particulars from 
CAVENDISH HOUSE ESTATE OFFICE, 48, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 
ORSET. Ancient Stone House reputed 
A.D. 876, modernised and well appointed. 
Three rec., 3 bathrooms, 7 main and 4 secon- 
dary beds. Co. "s supplies. Yachting facilities 
Poole Harbour.—Price from RUMSEY AND 
RvuMSsEY, Estate Agents, Broadstone, Dorset. 


GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM (between) 
Tudor hunting box. Wealth of old oak beams; 
tastefully modernised; centrally heated,etc.; 3 
beds (2 with h. and c.), 2rec. rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. Stable cottage, 2 bed., living room, 
bathroom, kitchenette. Six modern loose 
boxes, harness room. Double garage. 21 
acres. £12,500. View by appointment only. 
—Box 237. 
L'NGFIELD, SURREY. Occupying 
delightful position 220 ft. above sea level, 
1 mile station. Imposing Detached Country 
Residence, accommodation on 2 floors. 
Entrance hall, 4 ree. rooms, cloakroom, 7 beds 
and 1 dressing room, 3 bathrooms and excel- 
lent offices, Aga cooker. All mains inci. tel., 
and central heating. Gardener’s cottage. 
Garage for 2, stabling. Greenhouses and other 
buildings. Grounds and orchard, in all 4 acres. 
—Recommended by Sole Agents: WALLIS AND 
WALLIS, Lewes (Tel. 1370), and Guildford 
(Tel. 4307). 


LONDON. PRINCES GARDENS. Lease 
of House for sale. Beautifully equipped 
with panelling, Adam fireplaces, etc., lift and 
good servants’ accommodation. At present 
requisitioned but could probably be freed for 
living accommodation. Price £6,000.— 
Box 2 
NORTH WALES. For sale by private 
treaty, the Freehold Residential and 
Sporting Property known as Rhydycilgwyn 
Estate, Rhewl, near Ruthin, the greater por- 
tion with vacant possession and briefly com- 
prising Rhydycilgwyn House and Home Farm 
of 172 acres, with live and dead farming stock. 
Bryn Afon Farm of 47 acres, entrance lodge, 
106 acres of woodlands, valuable fishing and 
sporting rights, in all comprising an area of 
330 acres (or thereabouts).—For further par- 
ticulars apply to: PECKOVER BURRILL AND 
OWEN, Chartered Land Agents, 47, Vale 
Street, — Ty a8 o— 18:7); CLEMENT 
EVANS, go Great George {itreet, Liver- 
pool (Tel oa 7397). 
































FOR SALE 


NORFOLK BROADS. In a picked posi- 
tion commanding views over the whole 
of Wroxham Broad. Delightful Norfolk reed 
thatched Bungalow Residence facing due 
south, 4 bed, bathroom, sitting room and sun 
lounge, kitchen. Main gas, own water. Wet 
boat house, about 3 acres woodland, in all 
about 4 acres. Furnishings at valuation if 
desired. Price £6,000.—Apply: R. C. KNIGHT 
AND Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 0023/4), and at 2, Upper King 
Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289). 





FOR SALE 


USSEX. <A_ genuine black-and-white 

thatched Residence dating back to 1509. 
Standing in the centre of a delightful village 
full of old-world charm amidst some of the 
most pleasing Sussex scenery. Good train ser- 
vices to London in about 80 minutes. Three 
bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, garage 
with servant’s bedroom adjoining. Ap roxi- 
mately } acre of attractive grounds. Imme- 
diate possession. £5,500 freehold.—WaAtTTS 
AND SON, Wokingham, Berkshire (Tel. 777), 
and at Reading and Caversham. 








SOMERSET, in the beautiful Quantock 
Hills overlooking the sea. Particularly 
well-appointed, modern, detached Country 
Residence. Hall, cloaks (h. and ¢.), 3 rec., 

5 bed (2 h. and ’c.), tiled bathroom. Double 
garage, summer and greenhouses. Tennis 
lawn. Main water, electricity and telephone. 
First-class state of repair. £6,250 freehold. 
Also, between Taunton and Yeovil command- 
ing magnificent views, old-world stone-built 
Cottage Residence of character in good repair. 
Two rec., 4 bed, bathroom (h. and c.), cloaks 
(h. and c.) and W.C. Two garages. 34 acres 
pasture and orchard. Utterly peaceful but 
main services are not available. £4,250 free- 
hold.—GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Estate 
Agents, 9, Hendford, Yeovil. Tel. 434. (And 
at Basingstoke.) 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE, within easy reach 

of yachting at the Hamble River. Secluded 
but very accessible with wonderful views to 
the Isle of Wight and Solent. On the out- 
skirts of the beautiful village of Wickham. 
A fine medium-sized Freehold Georgian Resi- 
dence, 10-12 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 3 
bathrooms, domestic offices, Garages, 
stabling, outbuildings. Main water, elec: 
tricity, modern drainage, central heating. 
Two fine cottages. About 40 acres parkland, 
gardens, wooded grounds. For sale with 
possession early 1948.—RICHARD AUSTIN AND 
Wyatt, Chartered Surveyors and Estate 
Agents, Fareham, Hants. Tel. 2211 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. Excellent 
Tobacco and Maize Farm, 2,000 acres 
which includes 1,000 acres of first-class virgin 
tobacco soil. Plenty of timber, permanent 
water (2 miles river boundary), on Company's 
power line, 2} miles from railway station and 
28 miles from Salisbury. Price £5 per acre. 
—Further particulars, write J. E. REDGATE, 
Private Bag 414A, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


OUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. Forty 

Country Properties from £2,000 to £20,000. 

Please state requirements.—DAVEY & CO., 
(Bristol) LTp., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. 


SOUTH DEVON. Within ? mile mouth of 
estuary and view of river which has yacht 
anchorage: 7 miles of Plymouth. Attractive 
small Residential Estate with Georgian 
Residence comprising 16 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms (h. and ¢c. supplies), sitting hall, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, well-fitted kitchen and "seullery, 
good basement cellarage. Double entrance 
lodge. Main electricity. Central heating. 
Spacious grounds comprising walled kitchen 
garden with greenhouses, 2 paved gardens, 
croquet and other lawns, shrubbery and lovely 
parkland, enclosures of pasture extending in 
all to about 25 acres. Vacant possession of 
residence, lodges and 9 acres.—Particulars 
from VINER, CAREW Co., F.A.1., Land Agents, 
Prudential Buildings, Plymouth (Tel. 60046). 


SURREY, 42 miles London. Picturesque 
Residence of character, 6-8 bed., 3 bath., 
3 rec., lounge hall, modern kitchen. Magnifi- 
cent grounds. Twocottages. Garage, stabling 
and cowhouse. Orchard 400 trees. Paddock 
and woodland 14 acres. (Shooting over 2,000 
acres available.) Freehold.—POWELL AND 
—* Ltp., Forest Row (Tel. 363/4), 
ussex. 


SUSSEX. Late 14th century House on 
corner of quiet street in mediaeval town. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms (2 large, inglenook fire- 
place), 6 bedrooms (5 fitted basins), 2 bath- 
rooms. Finely timbered. Polished w 
floors. Excellent order. Freehold £6,000. 
Furniture could be purchased.—Box 238. 




















SUSSEX (between Uckfield and Crow- 

borough). Expensively fitted modern 
brick and oak-timbered Residence in quiet 
secluded spot yet only few minutes walk of 
village shops and buses. Central heating, oak 
floors and other features. Four double bed- 
rooms, 2 rec., panelled hall with brick fire- 
place. Thoroughly labour-saving offices. 
Double garage. Pretty gardens about 1 acre 
(more land if required). Freehold £6,900.— 
Very highly recommended by MOORE ‘& Co., 





Surveyors, Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 
2606. (Folio 4846). 
ILTSHIRE. ee attractive 


Country Residence, 74 miles from Bath. 
Finely constructed, standing in a high poii- 
tion and affording beautiful views. Lounge 
hall, 2-3 reception, 4 principal bed., dressing 
room, bath, 3 maids’ bed., excellent. offices. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
Telephone. Garages. Outbuildings. Charm- 
ing grounds with tennis lawns, etc. Also 
good cottage. All in beautiful order through- 
out. Strongly recommended. Freehold with 
vacant possession.—Full details, price, etc., 
from the Agents: QUARTLEY, Sons & WHITE, 
Manvers Street, Trowbridge (Tel. 92), and at 
Frome and Warminster. 
york (close). Beautifully situated Country 

Residence erected under personal super- 
vision of well-known architect. Tudor style 
of brick and stone with selected English oak 
throughout. Lounge hall, 4 rec., cloaks, 6 
prin. beds., 2 sec. beds., staff rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Squash court. Two garages. Range 
of stabling. Groom’s room. Lodge. 5% acres 
gardens and paddock. Main services. Free- 
hold £16,000. (N.204).~Confidently recom- 
mended by the Joint Sole Agents: CORRY AND 
Corry, 20, Lowndes Street, 8.W.1 (Sloane 
0436), and RICHARDSON & TROTTER, 4, Lendal, 


York 
TO LET “as 


Bucks. Unique Furnished C ottage. Pleas- 
ant surroundings. Windsor 3 miles. Four 
bed, 2 rec., all electric, telephone, garage, 
garden.—Write, Box 252. - 

TOW-ON-THE-WOLD ¥ MILE. Tolet 

furnished for six months in the centre of 
the Heythrop Hunt. Exquisitely furnished 
stone-built and stone-slated Residence with 
picturesque views containing 3 rec. rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices, 
main electric light, etc. Outbuildings, garage, 
excellent gardens and grounds.—Particulars 
will be forwarded on application to TAYLER 
AND FLETCHER, Estate Agents, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Glos. 


TWEEDSIDE. On south bank between 
Kelso and Cornhill. Attractive small 
modern Country Residence. Three reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Garage, 
good garden. Mains electricity, good water 
supply and drainage. On bus route. Also, 
modernised foursroomed Cottage attached. 
Immediate possession. Rent £200 per annum. 
—For further particulars, apply to SANDER- 
SON, TOWNEND & GILBERT, 3 and 5, Mosley 
27322. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. Tel. No. 
“VW SSBHALL SUTTON, NEAR 
WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. Lovely 
old Manor House. Excellent decorative repair. 
Lofty rooms, modernised throughout. Four- 
teen bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception. Central heating. Main electric 
light and power. Aga cooker, etc. Secluded 
gardens, garage and stabling (flat over 
7% acres. To be let unfurnished.—Details 
from: GARROD, TURNER & om. 1, Old Butter 
Market, Ipswich. Tel. 3127/8 
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The Upper Air ‘and the [nner Man 





AIR FRANCE 


Gold Plate Constellations 


are built for comfort and for 
speed. Safety having been 
assured there remains a matter 
of importance to the travelling 
man of affairs, namely food and 
drink. Air France has acquired 
quite a reputation for its cuisine, 
and well it might, for the genius 
who inspired the legendary fame 
of the pre-war Normandie is now 
rapidly doing the same thing for 
Air France. Long distance travel 
by Air France is a gastronomic 
experience as well as a means of 
getting from place to place easily 
and without fuss. Details of all 
services can be obtained from 
your Travel Agent or from 


AIR FRANCE, 52. Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


Manchester, Glasgow 


Constellations 





Skymasters 


INDIA 


HONG KONG 


SHANGHAI 


S. AMERICA 


U.S.A. 


TRINIDAD 


KAST AFRICA 


WEST AFRICA 


MIDDLE EAST 


Whitehall 0971 
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Tit Oo 


Void xt 
y; 


Bond is so important. 








GE 7. Dinkens. assures a 


young admirer of Nicholas Nickleby 
that all shall go well 


** Respected Sir, I have given Squeers one cut on the neck and 
two on the head, at which he appeared much surprised and 
began to cry, which being a cowardly thing, is just what I 
should have expected from him—wouldn’t you?... 
had his roast lamb, but he could not eat it all, and says if you 
do not mind his doing so he should like the rest hashed to- 
morrow with some greens, which he is very fond of.” 


The discrimination of a writer is reflected in the 
quality of his writing-paper. That is why the 
craftsmanship which goes to the making of Basildon 





Nicholas 
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A BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE; 
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Ringing Peals 
Chimes 


Carillons 


Single Bells 
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ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lr. 
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This Garden Path surtaced 
with COLAS is resistant to 
wear and weather and will 

last for years without 
attention. COLAS is applied 
cold ; it can be laid in almost 
any weather and no special 
apparatus or skilled labour is 
needed. The colour of the 
finished surface depends 

on the colour of the chippings 
used for the final coat. 
Long-lasting—clean and dust- 
free—inexpensive —COLAS 


suits any job from a garden 


path to a public highway. 


Cc 


Colas Products Ltd., 5-6, Crosby Sq., London, E.C.3._ Tel: 
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Popesgrove 6265 
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MADE IN SCOTLAND BY EUAN, DOUGLAS & COMPANY, LTD., EDINBURGH (Wholesale only) 
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THE NATIONAL PARK PROBLEM 


HE recent debate on the Requisitioned 
| Land Bill, taken together with the 
Government’s White Paper on Service 
Needs for Land, gives some indication of the 
extent of the dangers threatening the proposal 
to designate certain areas of the country as 
National Parks, and within those areas to adopt 
a system of exclusive planning which is national, 
rather than local, in its basis. That is, of 
course, the essence of the scheme which has 
been discussed for many years past, and which 
has now been specifically recommended by the 
Hobhouse Committee. The National Parks 
Commission, if and when it comes into existence, 
must have an overriding say in the planning of 
its Park Areas; otherwise it will be nothing 
more than a national organisation for “‘manag- 
ing’’ parks which are being steadily whittlea 
down and deprived of the assets and qualities 
for which they have been selected by the 
encroachments of Government departments, 
and by development sponsored or assented to 
by the local planning authorities. 

Though the present Minister of Town and 
Country Planning was himself responsible for 
the appoin'ment of the National Parks Com- 
mittee theie has been a disturbing silence, on 
the part both of the Government and Mr. 
Silkin, since the Hobhouse proposals were pub- 
lished. On the other hand the Requisitioned 
Land Bill has been produced, and will make it 
possible to defer for years a final settlement of 
many disputes which are of vital importance to 
individual National Park schemes outlined in 
the Report. So far as particulars are given in 
the White Paper, Service claims appear to 
include 160,000 acres scheduled by the Hob- 
house Committee for specific Parks. So far the 
attitude of the Government can only be sur- 
mised from the statement of Mr. Shinwell, as 
War Minister, in the debate to which we have 
referred. ‘‘Whenever,’’ he said, ‘‘I wanted to 
develop open-cast coal operations I was 
lambasted by the amenity people and Members 
in this House because I was interfering with 
beauty spots and alleged amenities. Again Iam 
being attacked, with my colleagues, because we 
want to acquire land. We have been at great 
pains to try to reach agreement with local 
authorities. We have endeavoured at all times 
to secure agreement with amenity organisa- 
tions.”’ 

Now, though this may all have been said 
with the greatest good humour, and the views 
of “‘the amenity organisations’’ may be taken 
to correspond roughly with those of the National 
Parks Commission yet to be, this statement can 
mean only that until the Commission comes 
into existence a series of piecemeal delaying 
actions is contemplated with the local planning 


authorities. By the time the National Parks 
Commission is appointed, and the Requisitioning 
of Land Act has expired, how much will be left 
of the original National Parks plan? Surely it 
is time that replies were given to a few simple 
questions. Do the Government accept the 
general proposals of the Hobhouse Report to 
lift National Park areas out of the general 
framework of town and country planning? Are 
they prepared to appoint a National Parks 
Commission, and to designate the areas with 
which it shall be concerned? Will they make 
the Commission’s powers effective by adopting 
the Hobhouse proposal that half the members of 
the local Park Committees should represent the 
Commission ? : 


THE 1951 EXHIBITION 


HE plan to commemorate the Centenary of 

the Great Exhibition in existing museums 
is appropriate and practical, which the earlier 
idea for staging another Wembley obviously was 
not, under prevailing conditions. But the terms 
in which it was announced in Parliament were so 
ambiguous that they conjured up a vision of the 


AAAAAAAAAAAAMMAN 
THE OFFICIAL RUIN 


EATH is not death unless we make it so ; 
One thing’s decay fulfils another's need. 
Create a ruin, summer comes, and lo ! 
A garden. Yes, but not here, no indeed ! 
No humble wallflower is allowed to scent 
The barren scene, no vose dave show a petal, 
Nor toad-flax or valerian. The Government 
Does not permit a vagrant seed to settle. 
Yet sunshine and unregulated vain 
Pass through the railings ; unconditioned airy 
Floods over, night and day ; again, again, 
The sunset pours unscheduled colour there, 
And birds, forbid to nest, ave bold to wing 
To some bare wall-top, and uncensored sing. 
C. DE M. Rupo.tr. 
AaAAAAAAAAAAAMAM2 2D 


South Kensington museums continuing to be 
perverted from their proper and much-needed 
purpose. Their use for the Centenary exhibition 
need not, if rightly conceived, have that effect. 
On the contrary, the Victoria and Albert and 
the Science Museum can from their own re- 
sources amply illustrate the purpose and results 
of the Great Exhibition. Indeed, they are the 
most appropriate agencies to do so, since they 
originated from the project, and from Prince 
Albert’s educational policy of 1851. Ifthe Minis- 
try of Works will institute the necessary repairs 
and alterations to the buildings, these Museums 
can furnish the finest Exhibition in the world to 
illustrate the development of the arts and 
sciences. If the premises are rendered fit to do 
so, no doubt they could simultaneously contain 
special displays connected with the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion, and summarising the subsequent course of 
invention and design. But neither the occasion 
nor the Museums should be used for another 
Britain-Can-Make-It show. The occasion is 
one for emphasising that Britain did make it— 
and for stimulating emulation a posteriori. 


FUTURE OF HEREFORDSHIRE 


NDERSTANDABLE indignation has been 
caused in Herefordshire by the possibility 

that the county may be required by the 
Boundary Commission to coalesce with its 
neighbour Worcestershire. The proposal has 
not, of course, been formally made—merely the 
possibility discussed—and the Commission may 
well think better of it before issuing its report, 
expected at the end of this month. So drastic 
a step would certainly go far beyond the antici- 
pated scope of the Commission, namely, the 
better balancing of municipal and electoral 
population-areas. It is true that in Northanger 
Abbey Catherine Morland “voluntarily rejected 
the whole city of Bath as unworthy to make 
part of a picture.’’ But for a Parliamentary 
Commission on local administration to eliminate 
an entire county as unworthy of representation 
in the geography of England would be a much 
less justifiable proposition. Contained by 
the Black Mountains and the Malvern Hills, 
Herefordshire, with its 111,000 population, has 
no more natural connection with Worcestershire 
than with any other county. Indeed it is one 
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of the few that still preserve a character and 
charm of their own. All who love the surviv- 
ing disparities of Britain would certainly 
pledge their support to the electors directly 
concerned in resisting so unnatural a design. . 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


EW valuations more difficult could be pro- 
¥ soon than an estimate how far the varied 
activities of the British Council, costing the 
taxpayer three million pounds a year, are worth 
while. The results they produce are imponder- 
able, and there might, no doubt, often be more 
than one opinion on whether a particular line 
of ‘‘approach’’—to discard the outmoded 
‘ propaganda ’’—is actually raising the prestige 
of the British Commonwealth, or necessarily 
aiding the cause of world peace. What might 
be sheer waste of time, or worse, in one place 
might reap a rich harvest elsewhere. Every- 
thing depends on sound judgment on the part 
of the organising authorities within the scope 
of their financial and material balance-sheet. 
This having been said, the current Report of 
the Council seems unexceptionable, particularly 
in the stress which it lays on the importance of 
what one may perhaps call cultural hospitality 
in the United Kingdom. Certainly the Council 
avoids some of the cruder methods of influencing 
foreign opinion adopted by other nations. 
Perhaps the most promising passage in the 
Report is the realistic acknowledgment that 
“‘in some places the Council is little more than 
a catalyst releasing agencies for the spreading 
of knowledge of British culture which are 
content to work at their own cost.’’ Truth is 
the most effective catalyst of this sort. 


COURSE IN COURTESY 


HE Ministry of Labour has issued a little 
book instructing its staff in the virtues to 
be cultivated and the vices to be eschewed in 
the writing of letters. Some of its advice seems 
almost superfluous. In a general way it is right 


‘to deprecate “‘padding,’’ but this, though so 


invaluable to the private correspondent— 
especially at Christmas-time—is not as a rule 
noticeable in official correspondence. It is 
otherwise with jargon and “‘officialese,’”’ which 
are still to be met with despite Sir Alan Her- 
bert’s spirited and continuous attacks. Again 
everyone will agree with the condemnation of 
“‘a patronising or condescending manner.”’ It 
can irritate to the borders of insanity, and par- 
ticularly at a time when the normal unpopu- 
larity of the civil servant, often a most unjust 
one, is warming into more active disfavour. So 
much for negative virtues, and as to the positive 
ones inculcated, there is no doubt which strikes 
the most responsive chord in the breasts of 
those who receive the letters. It is promptitude. 
Many of us have felt that we would willingly 
dispense with the fine flowers of courtesy if our 
letters were answered a little more quickly. 


THE WANDERING MINSTREL 


HE shade of John Leech, who was driven 

frantic by barrel organs, and often gave 
vent to his hatred of them in his Punch drawings, 
must now be rejoicing. The Paddington Council 
have apparently joined forces with their 
brethren of Westminster in an attempt to gain 
power to prohibit itinerant street musicians. No 
doubt these artists can be trying at times, 
especially to those who want to concentrate 
their minds on any problem. We all have our 
special likes and dislikes. Some are positively 
made cheerful by the barrel organ, and at worst 
it has its limitations; it plays its couple of tunes 
and moves briskly on. It may be doubted 
whether anyone enjoys the crooning singer who 
‘sheds a gentle melancholy upon the soul.’’ 
Perhaps the more silent of street entertainers 
are the more popular—the gymnast who ties 
himself into knots, or the ‘‘escapologist,”’ a dis- 
ciple of the great Houdini, who frees himself 
from chains, make no distracting noise. But 
often the musician is an old friend, even if he 
is also a nuisance, and we have a secret tender- 
ness for him. The cuckoo can be sometimes an 
infuriating nuisance, but we should miss him 
sadly from the green woods, and so we might 
miss the musician from the streets. In their 
innermost hearts many people will pray that 
these ruthless Councils may fail. 
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Alfred Furness 


STORM CLOUDS OVER LAIRIG GARTAIN, GLEN COE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


ber 5, 1947, I said that, though I had 
twice floated the anopheles mosquito and 
English malaria “‘fly’’ over my readers, I had 


O* this page of Country LIFE of Decem- 


failed to obtain a single “‘rise,’’ and it is there- 
fore with satisfaction that I record that on this, 
the third, occasion, quite a number of know- 
ledgeable “‘fish’”” have responded. Two points 
are established : one is that the anopheles still 
exists in this country, particularly in marshes 
close to the sea, and the other is that quite 
a number of home-produced malaria cases have 
been recorded of recent years, but since they 
are usually of a very mild type many of them 
are frequently mistaken for influenza. 


* * 
* 


HE official, or medical, view of the situation 

is firstly that improved drainage of land 
has had a marked effect on the numbers of 
mosquitoes, and secondly that the better housing 
conditions everywhere do not provide the 
female of the species with the ideal environment 
for her existence and the reproduction of her 
species, since she spends most of her life in 
human or animal habitations and the dirtier 
and darker they are the more suitable for her 
general health and reproductive capacity. 
There is, of course, the additional factor that 
medical authorities take very active steps to 
see that, if a malaria case does occur, it is 


By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


isolated at once and does not remain in the area 
to spread the disease, as used to happen when 
malaria was known as the marsh ague. 

One correspondent, who has considerable 
knowledge of the insect, states that ‘‘for 
centuries malaria was the major killing disease 
in England,” and attributes the present com- 
parative freedom from the fever to the great 
increase in livestock. The anopheles, he says 
with truth, will always bite a beast in preference 
to a human being, and the systematic drainage 
of marshes has led to better farming conditions, 
with a concomitant increase in the numbers 
of cattle everywhere.. In other words, the 
mosquito finds so many cows to bite that she 
cannot find time for humans. 

Two readers mention the Hundred of Hoo, 
that stretch of marshland which lies between 
the mouths of the Thames and the Medway, 
near Gravesend. Here, until as late as 1880, 
malaria was endemic, and there was an old 
saying in the Hundred that if a bridegroom 
should happen to fall out of love with his bride 
shortly after the wedding he need not despair, 
since, if she came from another part of Kent, 
she would be dead within a twelvemonth. 
Another correspondent mentions that when he 


was invalided from the Palestine front with 
malaria contracted in the Jordan Valley in 1917 
he was posted to a convalescent camp in mid- 
Kent. On recovery he was detailed to go with 
a detachment of his unit to the rifle ranges at 
Milton, but when it was discovered that he was a 
recovered malaria case the medical officer 
asserted himself, as M.O.s do on occasion, and 
he was not allowed to proceed (the correct 
military term for travel) to Milton, since this 
was a proscribed area for all officers and men 
who had contracted this fever when serving in 
the East. 
* * 
AM still not convinced that better drainage 
and better housing conditions are entirely 
responsible for the almost complete freedom 
from a disease which once killed thousands 
annually, since, even if a marsh is drained, 
its ditches provide excellent breeding haunts for 
mosquitoes. Also, it is my experience that the 
anopheles is not really very particular about her 
housing conditions, since there were quite as 
many trying to fight their way into my newly- 
built and modern Governor’s house in Kharga 
Oasis as there were into: the mud huts of the 
fellaheen, and the dose of malaria I got was as 
good as anyone’s in the area. 
In the part of West Hampshire in which 
I live there is water in some form which is suit- 
able for hatching mosquitoes on practically 








ly 
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every ten acres of land, as is proved by the 
big hatches of culex and theobaldia in the autumn. 
My own views, based on my experiences with 
the insect in the Middle East, is that the 
anopheles has her ups and downs, and that for 
some cause which our experts cannot explain 
she is not reproducing herself in the same num- 
bers as she was a century ago. As one who lost 
every round in a two-years’ contest with the 
anopheles in a malaria-stricken oasis I trust that 
the reasons for this falling-off may long obtain. 
* * 
ke 

N these Notes from time to time I have men- 
tioned the big flock of long-tailed tits that 
pay my garden and surrounding coppice a 
periodical visit roughly every six weeks or two 
months. One of the reasons why I tend to harp 
on the topic is because I think a flock of some 
forty long-tailed tits working through the bare 
branches of the trees one of the most delightful 
sights the bird world provides in the winter 
time, and another reason, I suppose, is that I do 


it in a regrettably boasting spirit. I read so 
often in the Press about districts where the 
long-tailed tit is practically extinct that possibly 
I like to be superior about my habitat and its 
bird visitors, and try to rub it in that here this 

small tit is as plentiful as ever. 

os 
* 

NE of the peculiarities about this invasion 
is the very considerable activity it causes 
among the permanent residents in the garden. 
The regular blue tits, great tits, marsh-tits, 
nuthatches and tree-creepers, having been 
busily engaged in the everlasting food hunt 
since dawn, tend to slack off a trifle and take 
things more easily at about 11 on a winter 
morning. Then suddenly the advance scouts of 
the long-tailed tits appear overhead, and imme- 
diately the whole garden wakes to very indus- 
trious and hungry life again. The three varieties 
of home tits twist and twirl round the twigs of 
the trees and deliberately get in the way of the 
long-tailed invaders; the nuthatches ascend and 


descend the various tree trunks, despite their 
having already drawn these covers for insects 
several times since morning broke, and meet 
other long-tailed tits working in the opposite 
direction; and the tree-creepers perform their. 
spiral staircase act up the smaller birches which 
the nuthatches do not claim, and come face to 
face with long-tails on the descent. 
* * 


* 

AM not certain what it is that causes all this 

feverish activity, but imagine that the sud- 
den influx of trespassers causes anxiety about 
the home food supply on a par with that which 
we ourselves feel when food hunters from the 
big towns swoop down in their cars on our vil- 
lages in search of something off the ration; and 
that, on the principle that the local residents 
have first claim on anything edible that is 
obtainable on the home preserve, the garden 
brds take immediate steps to see that the 
invaders find so very little to eat that further 
visits will not be considered worth while. 


WILD LIFE IN THE SNOW 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


the great snow of last winter was a wood- 

land robin, a bird that almost certainly 
had never had any contact with people, coming 
eagerly to the hand for crumbs. It was a fluffy 
huddled wisp of feathers and eager life, and 
obviously having much ado to keep going. 
Eighteen inches of snow had fallen, to say 
nothing of, in places, drifts fifteen or more feet in 
depth, and everything was lost below this pall 
of white. The robin was pitiably hungry, and 
my companion and I turned out our pockets for 
lunch crumbs wishing we had not been in such 
a hurry to eut our sandwiches. 

What took us into the big woods on a day 
like this? We were hunting. Most unorthodox 
hunting, it is true, yet fox-hunting with fifteen 
and a half couples of hounds. For weeks it had 
been impossible to, hunt in normal fashion 
on horseback, so we had had to fall back on 
foot-work. On this particular occasion we were 
drawing a large woodland where there were 
a good many rabbits. The luckless creatures 
were half-starved and weak in consequence. 
They had been living on bark and such fare. 
Hazel stems, wych elm twigs and young ash 
trees were gnawed as high as the rabbits could 
reach. The deep and wet snow—a thaw had set 
in—handicapped them when they tried to hop 
around, but get about they must, for the thaw- 


Or: of the most pathetic things I saw in 


ing snow was filling their burrows with water. 
Staid and respectable hounds normally immune 
from any tendency to riot behaved in a scanda- 
lous manner. As for the Hunt terriers, who 
were running loose with the pack, they lost their 
heads entirely, and with wild yelps of joy aban- 
doned themselves to an orgy of rabbit chasing. 
Let it suffice to say that eleven and a half 
couples of rabbits were carried home, and they 
were but a small portion of those slain. 

A deep wet snow inflicts hardship on most 
beasts and birds. A dry snow is not so bad. It 
may even be regarded as great fun; for example, 
I have seen a raven play the fool most joyously 
in the snow, rolling and tumbling about like 
a thing possessed, and finally winding up with 
a snow bath—that is to say, it went through all 
the actions of bathing as it would have done in 
water. 

Most of the Mustilid@ enjoy winter sports. 
My Mart, a pet pine marten from the Lake 
District, adored snow. She danced and she 
rolled in it, and she tried to make snowballs. 
The expert at snowballs was old Madame Moses, 
my otter. She made beauties, then flung them 


aloft and caught them on her nose. She and her 
sister, Miss Aaron, were also clever tobogganers. 
When they found themselves at the top of a 
snowy slope they threw themselves flat, folded 
their forepaws back beneath them, pushed off 





with their hind feet and slid head first to the 
bottom of the hill. The game delighted them so 
much that they often ran back up the bank to 
repeat the pleasure of tobogganing down it. 

The reactions of any particular creature 
when it comes forth from its retreat to discover 
that its world has been transformed from green 
to white depends largely on its age and experi- 
ence. I have seen poultry so alarmed and 
bewildered at the transformation that they 
refused to leave their house and stayed indoors 
all day. But they were young birds; some old 
hens came out bravely into the snow. They 
knew what the stuff was; it might be cold to the 
toes but it was not dangerous. 

With regard to chilly toes, ducks and geese 
seem to suffer from cold feet when they have to 
walk through snow. They stop frequently to sit 
down, draw their feet up into their flank feathers 
and warm them up. My tame wild geese (pink- 
foots and grey lags, Fig. 8) seem to suffer much 
in this way. It is obvious that they detest snow, 
yet I do not think they suffer from chilblains. 
I have seen peafowl with terribly chilblained and 
frost-bitten feet, but this was when the foolish 
and obstinate birds had insisted on roosting out- 
side in some tall trees on a night of “silver 
thaw.” By morning the world was like an iced 
cake and the luckless peafowl were animated 
icicles, and tinkled at every movement like an 
old-fashioned cut-glass chandelier. 

To revert to the inexperienced 
bird and animal facing its first 
spell of hard weather, one of the 
most amusing things I have 
watched was the behaviour of a 
heron, a bird of the year, exploring 
a frozen pond. The bird had been 
coming regularly to fish in the 
pool, but there came an evening 
when the stars glittered brilliantly 
on a sky of deepest purple, 
and ice crystals formed on the 
water. By morning the pond was 
frozen over and the ice was strong 
enough to bear the weight of a 
rabbit taking a short cut across 
to its burrow in the bank: The 
heron arrived, alighted as was its 
custom on the near-by turf, and 
walked to the water’s edge to wade 
in and fish—at least, such was his 
expectation. Instead of doing so 
he found himself stepping on a 
hard, cold, transparent substance. 
Bewilderment was written on 
every feather of his plumage. It 
was obvious that he could not 
make out what had happened to 
the world. He moped in misery, 
standing on one leg with his head 
sunk between his shoulders, the 
picture of unhappiness. Presently 
he looked down, saw a fish swim- 
ming under the ice, and was 
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2.—A TAME OTTER ON THE ICE WATCHING ANOTHER UNDERNEATH. 


instantly transformed into a keen, alert 
heron (Fig. 4). Alas, his joy was short-lived, 
for,.when again a fish came swimming 
beneath his feet and he lunged at it, he only 
hit the ice with his bill, and judging by the 
way that he shook his head he must have 
found it very hard indeed. Birds, even in 
the coldest weather, enjoy water not only 
for drinking purposes but for bathing. It 
is always worth while to keep the bird-bath 
clear of ice and replenished with water. 
Many grateful visitors will come to it. 

So far as drinking-water is concerned, 
many birds quench their thirst by eating 
snow. I have seen ducks, geese and a 
raven do so. Although wild creatures do not 
mind two or three inches of snow, a deep, 
soft snow makes progress very difficult for 
them. I have mentioned the luckless rabbits 
that could not get out of the way of the 
hounds, and this applies to other animals 
whose business compels them to travel 
about the country, for example the fox. 
He hates having to trudge through deep 
snow. 

What an opportunity the snow gives 
one to learn the doings of such night-time 
wanderers. One can follow those neat, 
dog-like footprints far over the fields (Fig. 5) 
and read exactly not only where the fox 
went but how he visited a tall dead thistle 
stem, sniffed at a rabbit burrow, paused as 
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(Right) 3—TRACK OF AN OTTER 


TOBOGGANING DOWN A SLOPE 


if to listen before breaking into a canter 
(Fig. 6) and hurrying forward. The reason 
for the fox’s haste is apparent when we see 
a second trail, with smaller footprints than 
the first one’s, and discern how two 
foxes met and went forward together 
(Fig. 7). Undoubtedly the dog-fox met a 
vixen and they continued their hunting in 
company. 

If one follows a fox’s trail in this manner 
one realises what an amount of country one 
of ‘these hunters has to cover nightly in 
order to get his living. It is surprising how 
far a fox will travel and fail to catch any- 
thing, though the snow oftens reveals the 
history of a successful stalk, even if, as 
sometimes happens, the quarry is a minor 
one, such as a mole or a mouse. 

Many are the stories one finds written 
on the snow, and they can be easily read 
by those versed in the script of pad mark 
and trail. Some of them are surprising, such 
as those that tell of squirrels, both red and 
grey, playing about in the snow, and others 
that tell of badgers waddling in the un- 
accustomed stuff. Many people think that 
these animals hibernate. My experience is 
that here in Britain squirrels do not become 
dormant, nor does the badger. The latter, 
it is true, will, when things become 
unpleasant, stay at home for a while, 
curling himself up in his well-made bed in 
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4.—A HERON ON A FROZEN POND CATCHES 
SIGHT OF A FISH SWIMMING BENEATH THEICE 





5.—TRAIL OF A FOX MOVING AT THE TROT AND (middle) 6.—AT A SHARP CANTER. (Right) 7—WHERE THE FOX MET A 
VIXEN AND THEY WENT ON TOGETHER 
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8.—GEESE AND DUCKS WARMING THEIR FEET BY SITTING DOWN IN THE SNOW OR DRAWING THEM UP ONE AT A 


one of the innermost chambers of the great 
sett, but he does not become torpid after the 
manner of the bats or the dormouse. They 
lapse into a profound unconsciousness. The 
engine of life is so slowed down that it is only 
just ticking over. Their breathing is hardly 
perceptible, and they are cold to the touch. The 
badger’s slumber is but a nap, and he is quite 
ready for any activity. I have tracked badgers 
at all seasons and in severe weather. » In the very 
deep, long-continued snow of last winter the 
badgers that live near my home were out and 
about every night; and during this same period 
fresh squirrel trails were to be found every day. 
The red squirrel is very active up to Christmas, 
but with the coming of the New Year it takes 
life more easily and spends much time in its 
drey. A morning excursion for food and drink 
will probably suffice it, after which it runs home 
to curl itself up behind its walls of well-felted 
moss and honeysuckle bark. 

The grey squirrel seems likewise to reduce 
its activity with the coming of the New Year 
and to lead a more stay-at-home existence until 
spring really comes. Yet the snow, as I have 





10.—A MOUNTAIN HARE THAT HAS NEARLY 
ACQUIRED ITS WHITE COAT OF WINTER 


TIME INTO THEIR FLANK FEATHERS 


said, tells its tales. It shows those unmistak- 
able footprints leading from the foot of one tree 
to the next, with digressions on the way where 
the squirrel sniffed and scratched, no doubt in 
search of nuts buried here in the height of the 
nutting time. 

Rabbit footprints (Fig. 9) lace the snow 
with a network of trails. The activity of even 
one rabbit is amazing : it hops here and it hops 
there, and the snow records all its movements. 
When two or three get busy they weave a pat- 
tern of great intricacy and make enough foot- 
prints for a hundred rabbits. 

I knew there were a couple of rabbits lodg- 
ing in the bushes in the corner of the garden, 
but felt sure that there were no more, yet when 
frost came, followed by a light powdering of 
snow, the fair white surface of the garden pond 
looked as if a hundred rabbits had danced on it. 
However, on the dogs being called for and a 
hunt organised, only two rabbits ran out of the 
bushes. 

A rabbit’s footprints are peculiar on account 
of the pattern they make: the forepaws, which 
are placed like tandem horses one in front of the 
other, strike the ground first, 
whereupon the hind feet, moving 
as a pair, come forward one on 
each side of forefeet and touch 
earth in front of them. A hare’s 
trail is of the same type, but 
may be known by the greater 
size of the footprints. 

But anyone who takes the 
trouble to study footprints in the 
snow willsoon learn to distinguish 
those of hare and rabbit, badger, 
fox, dog and cat, likewise the 
impressions left by many a bird, 
from the broad webbed feet of 
goose and duck, the great long- 
toed trail of the heron and the 
queer little turned-in toes of a 
pigeon, to the tiny fairy-like 
marks of the small birds. 

The slight trails left by mice, 
voles and such small inhabitants 
of hedge-bank and ditch are so 
faint and so delicate that the 
surface of the snow is hardly 
disturbed, yet they are there all 
the same as evidence of high 
revels held under the light of the 
wintry moon. They may not go 
far, for their makers are cautious, 
preferring shelter to disporting 
themselves too recklessly on the 
whiteness of the snow. Down they 
go tunnelling beneath the snow, 
where they will be secure from the 
eyes of owls by night and hawks 





9.—FOOTPRINTS OF WILD DUCK (right) 
AND MOORHEN CROSSED BY THE PAD 
MARKS OF A RABBIT 


by day. For the population of the herbage snow 
is a great safeguard. 

Apropos of safety devices, we must not 
forget the creatures that adapt their wear to 
snowy surroundings. For example, the stoat in 
the more northern parts of the world turns 
white as cold times approach and becomes the 
regal ermine; likewise the mountain or blue hare, 
which changes its hue to meet wintry con- 
ditions (Fig. 10). But woe to such animals 
when the snow does not come—I watched what 
I thought was a piece of paper being blown 
abot.t by the wind, but a nearer glance showed 
it to be a lovely white stoat dancing on the green 
grass. She, for it was a small female, was very 
conspicuous, though not more so than Jock, the 
mountain hare I obtained as a smali leveret, hand 
reared and kept in order to study the effect of 
mild southern winters on his seasonal change of 
coat. When October came, however warm the 
weather, he duly began to grow a white jacket, 
and by Christmas he had little dark fur left in his 
turn-out. Among green surroundings he was 
even more conspicuous than the stoat, though 
in his northern home he would have been 
perfectly dressed. 
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THE BASKET-MAKERS OF ATHELNEY MARSHES 


Written and Illustrated by 
NORMAN WYMER 


OWN upon the low-lying Athelney Marshes of Somerset, 
D scene of King Alfred’s misfortune with the cakes, and 
not far from the famous Glastonbury Tor where came 
Joseph of Arimathea and his followers with the Holy Grail, 
little groups of men and women may be seen cutting the 
willows by the streams, peeling them in their cottage homes 
and making them into baskets in their small wooden work- 
sheds. Here, by the roadside, we may find father, son and, 
maybe, grandson, weaving a potato hamper for some local 





’ farmer; there, round the next bend, we shall come upon 
two or three women hard at work fashioning a chair of 
‘‘withies.”’ 

From New Year-to early autumn the basket-makers of 
y Somerset, like those of East Anglia, are a busy band. Men 


and women of tradition, their secrets have been handed dewn 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, since the time 
of William the Conqueror. Indeed on the Marshes they will 
tell you that there were basket-makers here when Alfred was 





in these parts; 
swamps; and, doubtless, even before that. 


when Joseph of Arimathea traversed the 


One of the oldest of our many rural crafts, the work of 


the basket-maker has altered but little through the ages. 
These craftsmen are proud of the fact that theirs is one of 


the few forms of hand-work upon which the 
machine has not yet encroached; their only 
fear is that cheap but inferior imports may 
once again upset their market as in the days 
before the war. It is to be hoped that their 
fear will prove ill-founded, for, apart from 
anything else, the work of these English 
country craftsmen—like the very willows they 
grow and weave—is probably the finest of 
its kind in the world. 

I am told that something like seventy-five 
per cent. of the willows required for basket- 
making are cultivated in these low-lying parts of 
Somerset, where the cool, medium-weight clay 
soil, entirely free of chalk, is particularly favour- 
able for such cultivation, as it affords an insula- 
tion that will keep the roots warm in winter and 
cool in summer. 

One elderly craftsman, whose family, he 
told me, had been at the work for generations, 
explained that the growing of the willows and 
the making of the baskets go hand-in-hand. 
Like the village wheelwrights and ladder- and 
hoop-makers, who once felled, rinded and 
split their trees, and saw to their seasoning, 
these basket-makers, between them, see the 
whole job through, from tree to basket. Though 
they work in colonies, each knows and under- 
stands what the other is about. Thus there is 
harmony throughout, and this harmony breeds 
fine workmanship. 

Every year, in late autumn, they plough, 
harrow and generally clean their land. Then 
from December to March, armies of planters 
invade the fields with ‘‘sets,’’ cut from the 
finest of the previous season’s crops, which they 
carefully push into the soil to the extent of 
something like 20,000 to the acre. After which 
follow months of systematic hoeing and spray- 
ing. By the second season, given reasonable 


THEIR 


weather, these sets will have grown sufficiently 
for cutting—a process carried out by means ofa 
special type of hook. Thus, while one lot is 
engaged in planting the new sets, another band 
is equally busy cutting those planted the year 
before, and so providing for immediate needs. 

Though all good baskets are made from 
willows, there are a great many different kinds 
of willow, for example, the Black Spaniard, 
Champion Rod and Yellow Osier. The crafts- 
man chooses his type according to the basket he 
is to make, one variety being suitable for one kind 
of basket but wholly unsuitable for another. 

The freshly cut withies are all carefully 
bundled and carted to some convenient point 
along the river-bank to await transport by boat 
to the nearest high road, where they will be 
stacked in lorries and taken to the growers’ 
yards, sited, very often, in the middle of an 
orchard. 

And as the lorries arrive with their precious 
cargoes the little yards, still and quiet but 
a moment before, become hives of activity; 
the menfolk, as often as not aided by their 
wives and daughters, set to work examining the 
rods and grading them into bundles of varying 
lengths. The grading done, the rods are boiled 
for some six hours or more, after which comes 
the peeling. 

In some parts of both Somerset and East 
Anglia the womenfolk still take the withies back 
to their cottage homes for peeling as of old; in 
others they prefer to use a weird type of 
machine somewhat reminiscent of an old kitchen 


mangle, where two stand side by side and pass’ 


the bundles through revolving scrapers. 

The differences between the many varieties 
of willow are most noticeable after peeling. 
While some species will be a kind of biscuit 





COTTAGERS AT WORK PEELING THE WILLOWS BY MEANS OF 


QUAINT MACHINE 


colour, others, by contrast will be an almost pure 
white, and the experienced craftsman knows 
that it is only those of the darker colour which 
it is safe for him to use at any time of the year; 
the rest he must work into his baskets only 
between the months of late March and early 
July if his work is to be sound and durable. 

Though the principles may be the same, 
there is a world of difference between a 
cane basket made by the amateur and one 
fashioned of willows by one of these old-time 
craftsmen. 

Seated on the ground, his back against the 
wall, his ‘‘knee-board”’ sloping gently away 
from him, the basket-maker first damps his 
willows to render them pliable. Next he selects 
a number of his stoutest rods, splits them in the 
centre, and passes others through the splits to 
form the “‘spokes,’’ round which he weaves a 
series of slightly finer rods to form the base. As 
the bottom reaches the required dimensions, he 
gently curves the ‘‘spokes’’ upwards, and, at 
the same time, lets in a series of stiff uprights to 
form the “upset.” It is upon the skill in 
strengthening the upset that the entire efficiency 
of the finished basket depends. 

Finally, the craftsman proceeds to fill in the 
sides with single willows, occasionally weaving 
in double rows to give added strength—a process 
known as “randing’”’—and then finishes the 
whole basket with a neat border by doubling 
back the uprights down into the sides. 

The number of baskets such a craftsman will 
make are as many and varied as the willows he 
grows; yet each one of those shapes and styles 
has been evolved through centuries of work in 
the English countryside and handed down 
traditionally from father to son for many 
generations. 





A BLIND CRAFTSMAN AT WORK ON A BASKET 
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WOMEN MAKING CHAIRS OF WITHIES 








HILDREN’S toys are very fragile and 
easily broken and it would be natural to 
assume that few toys of an early period 

could have survived the vicissitudes of time; but 
Mr. K. W. Sanderson, lecturer and Hon. 
Curator of Period Costume at the Leeds Art 
Gallery, has made a private collection of early 
children’s toys that is said to be unique. Some 
dolls in Mr. Sanderson’s collection were described 
in an illustrated article in Country LIFE of 
February 7, 1947. 

It has been said on many occasions that 
the things we regard as new have been in 
existence in a previous age, but, nevertheless, 
it will come as a surprise to many people to 
learn that the jig-saw puzzle was an 18th- 
century child’s toy. In the collection is the 
oldest known jig-saw puzzle in the world; when 
completed it is in the form of a map of the 
world and is dated about 1780, when the travels 
of Captain Cook had captivated the imagination 
of young and old alike. The jig-saw illustrates 
Captain Cook’s discoveries and it belonged to a 
little boy called John Feebles, whose name is 
written in a round childish hand on the wooden 
box that contains the puzzle. 

About 1890, when workmen were pulling 
down an ancient house in Manchester they dis- 





THIS MARIONETTE DOLL (AN OLD 
WOMAN WEARING A RED CAPE AND 
HOOD OVER A FLOWERED CHINTZ 
GOWN) BELONGED TO A LITTLE GIRL 
OF THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


covered a small cupboard that had been covered 
with plaster and wall-paper, and in it were found 
several children’s toys of the first half of the 
18th century; these included dolls, a wooden 
rattle, a horse on wheels, and an early-Stafford- 
shire smoothing-iron, also several children’s 
books bearing the names of three children; 
John, Anne and Elizabeth Benthall. The dates, 
which were written in ink, as were the names, 
covered the period from 1731 to 1742. The whole 
collection was acquired by a local antiquary, 
Mr. Thomas Logan, and from his son, Mr. 
Sanderson obtained the wooden rattle and the 
early-Staffordshire smoothing-iron. 

The child’s rattle is of American walnut and 
is a beautiful example of wood turning of the 
period. A somewhat similar rattle, dated 1728, 
was sold to an American museum by a member 
of an old Essex family in 1938. The length of 
the rattle is 8 ins. 

Children’s toys wereamong the earliest exam- 
ples of the Staffordshire potters, but these arenow 
rare. The smoothing-iron found at Manchester 
is a very early example of Staffordshire pottery 
dated about 1740, and is about 6 1% ins. in length. 
It is not difficult to visualise the original owner 
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TOYS OF THE 18th CENTURY 


Written and Illustrated by GRACE GLADWIN 
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indulging in a little game 
of make-believe with an 
old handkerchief or piece 
of discarded lace; indeed, 
there is a print in the 
British Museum that de- 
picts a little girl playing 
with a_ similar toy 
smoothing-iron. 

Toys were import- 
ed from Holland in the 
18th century, and at 
Hull and other ports on Wey :s 
the East Coast the Dutch 
had receiving centres 
from which the toys 
were sent to various 
parts of the country. 
One of these Dutch toys 
is in Mr. Sanderson’s 
collection ; it is a copper 
warming-pan with a sil- 
ver handle, and is about 
10% ins. long. A little 
girl living in Bradford 
about the middle of 
the 18th century was the 
proud owner of this 
charming toy. This little 
warming-pan, or one 
similar to it, would have 
been used in a doll’s 
Chippendale mahogany 
and one of the main features of the col- 
lection; it is nearly 3ft. in length, with a 
needle work silk-brocaded coverlet, and a needle- 
work pillow edged with lace. The canopy has 
hangings of silk brocade with tasseled ends. The 
date of this bed is about 1750, and it is probably 
the only one of its kind in existence. 

A little girl, born in the year 1790 in Leeds, 
was the owner of a horn-whistle spoon, at the 
end of which isa silver whistle. It is 63, ins. long. 

To-day children have their toy aeroplanes, 
motor-cars, and trains, and in the 18th century 
they had very fine models of different types of 
carriages. One of those which is in the col- 
lection is said by some antiquaries to be the 
finest example of a child’s toy of the late-18th 
century in England. It is a yellow two-wheeled 
carriage, with green floral decorations and 
iron wheels, and it is drawn by a pair of horses. 
The materials used in construction are wood and 
papier-maché. The horses are on a wooden base 
and underneath is a box-wood castor which 
enabled the child to pull the toy across the floor. 
This carriage belonged to a little boy who lived 
in Yorkshire towards the end of the century. 
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A DOLL’S CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY BED (circa 1750) 
WITH COVERLET AND CANOPY OF SILK BROCADE 





It was in light carriages of this description that 
the beaux of the period drove about the town 
and country, as is shown in contemporary 
prints of the late-18th century, and an identical 
carriage is shown on an engraving dated 1787 in 
the British Museum. The length of the toy is 
1 ft., 6Y% ins. 

It was in the reign of George II that adver- 
tisements for the sale of children’s toys in brass 
first appeared, but children’s toys of brass were 
known in the 17th century, and a brass horse 
which was a gift to a child is mentioned in a diary 
of 1671. 

To-day early children’s brass toys are 
very rare. A delightful brass tea-table, a 
perfect miniature piece of about 1750, is in the 
collection. Originally it belonged to a small girl 
who lived in Bradford, Yorkshire. It is 5% ins. 
in height. 

Marionettes are ancient in origin. In the 
days of Queen Anne the marionette was also a 
child’s toy, and a print in the British Museum, 
dated 1707, depicts a little girl playing with two 
marionettes dressed in the costume of the early- 
18thcentury. There is, in the collection, a marion- 
ette doll that belonged to a little girl of the Queen 





A BOY WHO LIVED IN YORKSHIRE TOWARDS THE END OF THE 18th 
CENTURY WAS THE PROUD OWNER OF A TWO-WHEELED CARRIAGE AND 
HORSES MADE OF WOOD AND PAPIER-MACHE 






















WOODEN 
(Middle) TOY SMOOTHING-IRON, CIRCA 1740. This iron, which is a very early example 
of Staffordshire pottery, is about 64 ins. long. (Right) A CHILD’S RATTLE MADE OF AMERICAN 

WALNUT AND DATING FROM EARLY GEORGIAN DAYS 


Anne period; it represents an old woman in a 
flowered chintz gown, black silk petticoat, anda 
large red cloth cloak and hood edged with yellow 
braid; attached to the hood is a silk decoration 
intended to represent the head-dress of the 
period. The hands, face and feet are of pressed 
paper, an early type of papier-maché. There are 
holes in the hands through which strings were 
originally attached. The doll is about 10 ins. 
in height. 

During excavations at Bristol in 1937, a 
large bone dice was unearthed, but in place of 
numbers are capital letters which had been 
filled in with red _ sealing-wax; traces of 
the wax still remain. A narrow, circular piece 
of fruit wood, slightly pointed at the end, on 
which the dice-top could be spun, had been 
inserted. 
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The original purpose of this article remained 
unknown until an exceedingly rare set of prints 
by Richard Strangeways was discovered in 
London. These depict children’s games and 
were published in the year 1755. On one of 
these engravings a small child is playing with an 
almost identical dice-top, and the capital letters 
are quite discernible, but what the game was I 
am unable to say. 

Some years before the war, an interesting 
discovery was made in a house just outside 
Hull. Workmen were making interior alterations 
and discovered a small cupboard containing 
a number of children’s playthings of the 
George II period; these included a salt glaze 
doll’s tea-pot and a salt glaze kettle for a doll’s 
tea-service of the same period. They are 
believed to have originally belonged to a little 
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HUMMING-TOP WHICH PROBABLY DATES TO EARLY GEORGIAN TIMES. 


girl called Phoebe Allinson, whose father was a 
wealthy Hull merchant; both these toys are in 
Mr. Sanderson’s collection. 

In the year 1889 workmen engaged on 
pulling down an old house in Bedfordshire 
found, wedged in the rafters of the roof, a hum- 
ming-top of boxwood, possibly two hundred 
years old. It is impossible to say how the top 
got there, but it is an exceedingly interesting 
relic of early-Georgian times and may possibly 
be older, for the humming-top was known in the 
17th century. The top is hollow and a square 
piece of wood is cut from the side, so that 
when it was spun rapidly by means of a piece of 
string, the wind rushing through the hollow 
top produced a high-pitched humming note; 
it is about 6 ins. in height and there are traces 
of paintings on the top. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


HE turn of the year has brought us the 
seed catalogues for 1948. I am aware that 


the first of these arrived a few weeks ago 
with the early Christmas cards, but who, except 
a fanatical gardener, would think of settling to 
them before the flavour of mince-meat is out of 
the house? Yet now they await us, those glossy 
photographs of giant curded broccoli, charm- 
ingly described as “‘ready for cutting about 
Lady Day”; those alluring descriptions of 
flowers in which the sweet peas, as usual, hold 
pride of place. No other blooms in the catalogue 
are so often “‘softly and subtly suffused with 
salmon pink.’’ The seedsman evidently has 
enjoyed himself, but I think he has been a trifle 
heavy-handed with an airy pea-blossom “‘ best 
described as old mahogany, completely overlaid 
with burnished copper.” 

January is the time of year to consider these 
joys, for there is a certain virtue in the ritual 
observance of times and seasons. Holly should 
always be taken down at Twelfth Night, goose- 
berry-tart eaten on Whit Sunday, and now I 
must remember to cut my broccoli on Lady 
Day. To the countryman these ways are 
natural, so that it is easy for him to feel himself 
part of an allotted scheme. But how difficult it 
must be for the city dweller to feel anything of 
the sort. The silver shining branches of the 
sallow, for which country children search before 
Palm Sunday, have been on sale in London 
shops throughout December, and anemones and 
cut narcissi brighten the gloom of the darkest 
January day. Is it good for men not to wait for 
anything? What is the effect on character of 
this hand-to-mouth existence, this reaping 
where others sow? 


* * * 


ESE questions are suggested by a recent 
conversation, beguiling a long railway 
journey, with an official of youth organisations. 
He had worked in young peoples’ clubs, both in 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


the East End of London and in remote country 
districts, and emphasised that the well-being of 
London’s population depends on its being con- 
stantly replenished by country stock. Two 
generations, in his opinion, are enough for the 
salt to lose its savour. He also held theories as 
to which part of the country produced the 
highest level of intelligence. To dilate on this 
theme would be invidious, but I recall that he 
placed East Anglia and the Welsh Marches both 
high on the list. 
* * * 
AST month I wrote of the gypsies on our 
_4 common, and wondered how they marked 
their Christmas festival. Now I know a little 
more about them, having had occasion to visit 
their caravan. The father of the family is ill, 
there are five children and they have appealed 
to the local authorities for a habitation of sorts. 
On the day that we talked to them the mother 
had gone to shop in the neighbouring town. 
She, by. all accounts, is the real vomi, able to 
speak the Romany tongue and do dukkerin 
(fortune-telling), and there was a merry little 
friend of hers who had come over “for com- 
pany’’ a distance of some five miles. She had 
a yellow ’kerchief round her throat and a pair of 
gay coral-coloured ear-rings. But the father, 
who looked wretchedly ill, seemed of a different 
type, and perhaps a different race. There was, 
indeed, something very touching in his anxiety 
about his family. ‘“‘I’ve had no schooling myself, 
mum ”’ (he had signed his name with a cross on 
the paper we brought him), “but I know me 
manners, and I want the. children to know them, 
too.” ; 

The five children, ranging from twelve years 
downwards, had so far escaped all schooling, but 
it was clear that the tiny battered caravan, 
painted outside green and red, could no longer 
hold them all. Three of them slept in a single 


iron bedstead in a rough hut which they had 
put together from a few sheets of corrugated 
iron, abandoned by the Army ina near-by camp. 
“You understand, we don’t expect a house, 
mum. An Army hut would do very well, ora 
larger caravan. You see, we’re not posh people.” 
(Odd to find that word, with its sea-going 
associations, in a gypsy encampment.) 


* * 28 


ERTAINLY the present caravan seemed 

inadequate for the parents and remaining 
children. The merry girl with the ear-rings let us 
peep inside, apologising as she did for the black 
cooking stove which had blown wood ash all 
over the tiny floor space. There was a wooden 
box for a table, propped up on one side by an 
old shoe (emblem of gypsies the world over). 
The parents slept in the bunk, and the two 
youngest children on the space underneath. 
Over the top bunk was a small arch, containing 
the aves et penates of the little family. This arch 
was lined with vivid pink paper, and two or 
three pieces of bright china hung there from 
hooks. 

It was the merry friend who showed me 
how they prepared for Christmas by making 
flowers from shaving wood, dying them red and 
yellow and fastening them to twigs of privet 
from the hedges. These they sell at Christmas 
time to the cottagers. 

Talking to them on that winter’s morning, 
I felt that this moment—this application for 
a fixed dwelling (the local council would hardly 
produce a “larger caravan’’)—signified for the 
family a new way of life. They were not “ posh 
people,’’ but the children would soon be going 
to the village school, and dukkerin along the 
green lanes in springtime would be forgotten. 
In time, they would conform to gorgio ways. 
Sometimes I wonder, when they gather with the 
little barn-door fowls of the village, will thev 
seem birds of a different plumage ? 
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1.—A MODERN HOUSE IN THE COTSWOLD TRADITION. THE EAST SIDE AND PORCH 


MERRYFIELDS HOUSE, WITNEY 


THE HOME OF MR. SIDNEY SMITH > 


Designed by OLIVER HILL 


Described by CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


front door, showing a child being 

tossed by two others in a Witney 
blanket (Fig. 10), and the initials of their 
parents, tells something of the origin of this 
house. It was built on the edge of Witney by 
Mr. Oliver Hill in 1927 for Mr. Sidney Smith, 
who makes the famous products of that town, 
and for his family. Such strong natural ties 
as those of Mr. Smith with Cotswold tradi- 


| ac GILL’S carved panel over the 


2.—THE SOUTH 


tions led him to wish for a house imbued with 
the same spirit yet planned for practical 
requirements. 

Emphasis was consequently laid through- 
out the design on the lovely local materials, 
their texture, and the craftsmanship that, 
then at least, still existed for using them. For 
the general character Mr. Hill turned, as 
architects seeking traditional forms always 
ought, to the local farm buildings with their 





END AND LOGGIA ROOM, WITH THE SUMMER-HOUSE 


piled roofs and splendid simple shapes, 
rather than to the more sophisticated manor 
houses of dressed masonry. Thus for lintels, 
window jambs, and the like, roughly dressed 
stone was used and wooden casements. 

In plan, the porch on the east side contains 
the stairs doubled back over a I'ttle outer 
hall (Fig. 4), giving into the large irregularly 
shaped living-room (Fig. 3) which the dining- 
room adjoins on the right (Fig. 12). These 

two rooms occupy all the 
-ground floor of the main 
block except that taken out 
of the living-room by the 
staircase-hall, and from the 
dining-room by the pantry 
and way through to the 
offices. The latter are 
contained in the blunt and 
lower north wing beyond ~ 
the dining-room. At the 
south end a nearly similar 
extension provides a glazed 
loggia room (Figs. 8 and 9) 
opening off the living-room 
and a small study (Fig. 7). 
Both wings are _ canted 
slightly westwards at their 
extremities and continued 
by garden planting for 
shelter. Beyond the gar- 
den room is a little sum- 
mer-house with a pigeon- 
cote in its roof (Fig. 2). 

At the right-hand end 
of each side an extension of 
the upper floor (containing 
dressing-room and maids’ 
staircase respectively) is 
treated as a dormer to the 
front but is merged in the 
roofs at theside, contributing 
further to the picturesque 
effect of the roofs, notably 
at the south-west corner 
(Fig. 2). 

Their sweeps of richly 
textured surface, the 
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3.—LIVING-ROOM, LOOKING TOWARDS THE HEARTH AND LOGGIA 


4.—THE STAIRCASE AND FRONT DOOR 


6.—THE CRAFTSMEN’S WINDOW 
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7.—THE STUDY 


8 and 9.—LOGGIA ROOM LOOKING FROM AND (right) TOWARDS THE LIVING-ROOM 
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10.—PANEL IN THE GABLE CARVED 
BY ERIC GILL 


pronounced batter of the chimneys and of 
the main walls, and the abutting gables of 
the porches combine, indeed, to give the 
house that elfin air which Mr. Hill knows 
how to give to some of his work, and which 
his client no doubt predicated in this case. 
The living-room consists of two parts 
divisible by a curtain. That entered from 
the staircase hall or from the garden includes 
the area of the west porch; the other (Fig. 5), 
lit by casement windows on each side, has 
the wide ingled hearth at its end. Massive 
oak ceiling beams mark the structural 
divisions of the room and another spans the 
hearth, beside which arched doorways give 
into study and garden room respectively. 
The dining-room, with flagged floor 
and white, rough-plastered walls, old oak 
furniture and pewter, reproduces authen- 
tically and effectively the traditional character 
of a Cotswold farm-house kitchen (Fig. 12). 
After twenty years and a revolution in ways 
of life it might all be criticised as tradition 
too much romanticised. Yet is it? Sucha 
house could not be built to-day, it is true, 
but should we not all be happier if it could ! 
And as a home for a happy, healthy family, 
loving the air and beauty of their country- 
side, fond of growing things and making 
things, a background of 
honestly wrought and imagi- 
natively handled oak and 
stone is surely much better 
than one of minimum syn- 
thetics. If that is conceded, 
and one is willing to invest 
in hand-wrought, honest- 
to-goodness_ craftsmanship, 
one has to choose between 
the two possible ways of 
handling it: the austerely 
esthetic, and the imagina- 
tively romantic. 
The perfect balance 
between the two was struck 
50 years ago by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Miss Jekyll at 
Munstead Wood. Compared 
to that this house (which 
is a derivation from it) is 
inclined to exaggerate the 
picturesque and home-spun 
elements at the cost of 
vernacular scholarship. But, 
though Mr. Hill would 
perhaps make something 
different of the same oppor- 
tunity to-day, it certainly 





12.—THE DINING-ROOM, 
FROM THE DOOR IN 
THE LIVING-ROOM 
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cannot be dismissed as mere 
whimsy or pastiche. In its cate- 
gory of Cotswold romanticism it 
isa delightful and successfu' work 
of art. Very righty there is a 
window on the quarries of which 
are inscribed the names of the 
men who helped to make it: 
Joseph Bartlett, Master Builder; 
William Smith, foreman of the 
work; Ernest Fowler, Carpenter ; 
William Timms, Mason; and 
so on. 

I mentioned making things 
as one of the interests of those 
who live in it. In the garden 
is a weatherboarded and shingled 
play-house (Fig. 13), furnished in 
proportion to the stature of its 
users at the time (Fig. 16) and 
partly equipped as a workshop. 
Some of the furniture and toys 
were actually made “on the 
premises,” and, as they grew 
older the children produced a 
model of an ideal Cotswold 
village that is set out in another 
corner of the garden (Fig. 15). 





GROUND-FLOOR 





15.—A MODEL COTSWOLD VILLAGE MADE IN 
PLAYROOM 


(Right) 16—IN THE GARDEN PLAY-HOUSE 
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HARLOW NEW TOWN 


the Harlow Development Corpor- 

ation, admits in a foreword to Mr. 
Frederick Gibberd’s Plan for the new town 
that some who look at the proposals may 
feel that such projects ‘“‘can have no re- 
lation to the present bleak and troubled 
days.’’ But the truth is, he points out, 
that they are both practical and urgent : 
‘practical because it is not unreasonable 
to hope that they will eventually give 
their due return as a business enterprise 
as well as in human values; and urgent 
because of their contribution to solving 
the disastrously neglected problem of mak- 
ing London the city it ought to be.”’ 

Assuming, as we must, that Britain 
will overcome its formidable economic and 
production difficulties and, which is less 
certain, produce sufficient profits to afford 
thus further raising the standard of living, 
then it is vital that such plans as this 
should have been worked out to be put 
into practice at the first opportunity for 
capital expansion. For the deployment of 
industry and the reconstruction of London 
are geared in with the simultaneous de- 
velopment of the new satellite towns. 

The Harlow Plan has the initial ad- 
vantages of not disturbing the existing 
town, having a very attractive and 
“capable” site (though agriculturally 
rather too valuable), and excellent com- 
munications. The designated area lies 
west of Harlow itself, on the south bank 
of the River Stort, and measures some 314 
by 414 miles in extent. The Epping- 
Stortford road skirts it on the east, but 
the main approach is intended to be from 
the London-Cambridge railway and the 
projected London-Norwich motorway in 
the Stort valley; that is from the north. 
This approach is shown flanked by the 


S: ERNEST GOWERS, Chairman of 


Town Centre and Sports Grounds on the 
west and by a Town Park (making use of 
the existing grounds of Terlings House) on 


the east. At each extreme of this section 
an industrial area is located. The re- 
mainder of the site is divided into a 
dozen self-contained and separate resi- 
dential neighbourhoods admitting wedges 
of the surrounding agricultural land. 
The essence ot satellite planning is 


1—AIR VIEW OVER STORT VALLEY 
LOOKING SOUTH. In bottom fore- 
ground the London-Norwich motorway ; 
on left, main entry to town passing 
Sports Ground and leading up to Town 
Centre. (Left) 2—TOWN CENTRE 
FROM SOUTH-WEST WITH CIVIC 
THEATRE (left), MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
TOWER, AND CIRCULAR CIVIC 
HALL BEYOND PUBLIC GARDENS 


that the town can be developed in stages, 
Mr. Gibberd’s plan is admirably adapted 
to that: e.g. Area 2, complete with its own 
school and recreation ground, could be 
begun simultaneously with two or three 
tactories in the adjacent industrial area; 
and the next neighbourhood be undertaken 
while it was being completed. Mr. Gibberd 
also emphasises the importance of the 
Town Centre coming into partial existence 
at a fairly early stage. 

The model prepared of the Town 
Centre, showing it as it would be when the 
town of 60,000 population was completed, is 
necessarily of a visionary nature but none 
the less interesting for that (in these struc- 
ture-starved days). It comprises a munici- 
pal office “tower,” circular Civic Hall, and 
Civic Theatre, connected bya centralsquare 
and charming formal public garden; the 
whole dominating and overlooking from its 
relatively high ground the surrounding 
residential neighbourhoods. The architect- 
ural design and grouping of these various 
buildings looks stimulatingly attractive. 
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The chief characteristic of 
the site is its intersection by 
several brooks, tributaries of the 
Stort. Their green valleys and 
various local features (Netteswell 
Church and sundry farms and . 
spinneys) are preserved to form 
the landscape skeleton of the town 
—the network of green “braces”’ 
(if that variant to ‘“‘belts’”’ is ad- 
mitted) which at once ties the 
neighbourhoods together and 
keeps them apart. This network, 
with its emphasis of the contours, 
old trees and country character, 
would contain the inter-communi- 
cating roads and ‘‘make’’ the new 
Harlow. I have not seen a satel- 
lite plan more organically or with 
less unnecessary fuss related to 
the natural features of its site. It 
constitutes an outstanding illus- 
tration of what is meant nowa- 
days by “landscape architecture. ”’ 
As it is—or rather as we may 
genuinely hope it will be—this 
new town would look as though 
it had grown naturally out of its 
setting, as the best English country 
architecture of the past does. 


C.F. 


(Right) 3—PLAN SHOWING 
GROUPING OF BUILDING 
AREAS IN DETACHED 
NEIGHBOURHOODS (1-13). 
1, Harlow. A, New Town Centre. 
B, C, Proposed Industrial Areas 
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A NEW LEAF 2 4 Oolf commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


arrives the well-trained journalist always 

makes an article by recapitulating the 
events of the old one. Whether he does so from 
excess of conscientiousness or excess of laziness 
I am not quite sure, but at any rate there is a 
subject ready to his hand, and I for one have 
often availed myself of it. This time I do not 
propose to do so. Not only is it, as Mr. 
Smangle would say, dry work, but it is rather 
gloomy work. The Walker Cup, the Ryder Cup, 
the All-American final in the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Carnoustie, the invincible ‘‘Babe’’ 
dealing out death and destruction among our 
ladies at Gullane—there is really nothing new or 
cheerful to say about it all. The English ladies’ 
hockey team have just returned from America 
trailing clouds of glory, having won all their 
matches and scored vast numbers of goals. All 
hail to them; but at the game sometimes called 
hockey at the halt we have done derceptibly less 
well. At the same time New Year’s Day is not 
an occasion for being depressed, and so I prefer 
to think not of the public but of the private 
golfer, dashing out on to the course, perhaps on 
Saturday, January 3, full of high hopes and 
good resolutions. 


Wee the first week of the New Year 


*** * 


The coming of a new year is like the turn in 
a round of golf. However badly we have been 
playing it is impossible not to feel a flame of new 
hope on the 10th tee. Sometimes the feeling is 
accentuated by the fact that we have been 
struggling out against the wind and that now 
it will blow us home in a jovial and friendly 
manner. If it comes a trifle over our right 
shoulder, giving us the chance of a little hook, 
like the Guardbridge wind at St. Andrews, so 
much the more cheering is it. But apart from 
such practical advantages the turn of the round 
possesses psychological virtues ; we are conscious 
of turning over a new leaf and making a fresh 
start. It gives us a fillip as does a new putter. 

I have just been re-reading an article that 
I must have written at least forty years ago on 
a golfer’s good resolutions on New Year’s Eve. 
I observed that they ought to be “ of a noble and 
lofty character, dealing with general principles 
of golfing wisdom, and not stooping to some 
small trick or mannerism.’’ That still appears 
to me to be, if not strikingly original, at least 


perfectly sound. I went on to discover what 
those general resolutions ought to be. They 
were not strikingly original either; one could be 
stated in the two time-honoured words, ‘‘ Be 
up’’; the other was that during a match we 
should concentrate our attention entirely on hit- 
ting the ball and reserve all heart-searching as to 
style or method for the practice after the round. 


The first is surely beyond criticism. I do 
not know how it may be with others, but when 
I think over old lost matches, and murmur those 
saddest words, ‘‘ It might have been,”’ the price- 
less chance seems always to have been thrown 
away through being short, sometimes and per- 
haps most often with a putt, sometimes with a 
shot to the green, but always short. These 
mishaps would be too dull for other people and 
too tragic for me were I to set them down, but 
they are graven foreveron my memory. On the 
other hand, I cannot recall a match, of impor- 
tance to me if to nobody else, which I ever lost by 
running a putt out of holing distance or hit- 
ting too vigorous an approach into a bunker 
beyond the green. There are other and braver 
golfers with braver regrets, such as one old 
friend whom I saw lose the last hole at St. Anne’s 
in a Championship by pitching his second shot, 
through some trifling miscalculation, on to the 
roof of the clubhouse behind the green. I do not 
know whether anything of bitterness ever surges 
in his breast at the thought, but it was at any 
rate a splendid error. Would he not feel more 
bitter still if he had played a feeble shot to the 
near edge of the green and then taken three 
putts? I believe Fortune very properly favours 
the brave in this respect. It sticks in my head 
that when Mr. Leonard Crawley won his match 
in the Walker Cup at the Country Club at 
Brookline, his second shot to the home hole hit 
the cup itself or the table on which it reposed, 
winking in the sunshine, far beyond the green. 
At least he was nobly up. 

It seems to me, who am personally beyond 
the reach of all such ailments, that shortness is 
a constitutional weakness which can never be 
wholly cured. But there are, I suppose, ways of 
partially overcoming it. One.is, when approach- 
ing, to aim at the top of the flag rather than its 
foot. This was, I remember, a maxim of Mr. 
John Ball’s in regard to one particular hole, the 


5th or Telegraph at Hoylake. That was owing to 
some geographical peculiarity in the hole, but 
we who are always inclined to be short in our 
approaches might well apply it to all holes. 
Another palliative, I will not say cure, is always 
when in doubt between two clubs to take the 
longer one. Mr. Sidney Fry told me many years 
ago that he attributed much of his success to 
following that rule, and a very good rule it is if 
we can harden our hearts to obey it. If we fear 
we may go too far there is a dreadful temptation 
to spare the shot or, as the Americans would say 
to quit on it, and then goodness only knows 
what may happen. 
* * * 

As to my second suggested resolution of 
keeping all theorising to the practice ground, I 
think it is generally sound, but there must be 
exceptional cases. We can all of us recall some 
occasion on which revelation came to us when 
we were in extremis and how by the new device 
we plucked the match out of the very jaws of: 
death. To go on patiently thumping and reject 
that Heaven-sent inspiration would then have 
been a fatal stupidity. On the other hand, there 
have been many occasions on which we should 
have done much better to think of nothing but 
aiming at the balland hitting it. There are some 
searchings after truth of so complex a character 
that in their early stages they should almost 
certainly be confined to practice. Such is the 
new American technique of which I said some- 
thing last week. And @ propos, a luminous idea 
has occurred to me. I gather that to those who 
can master this plan, hooking becomes an 
impossibility. _The left-hand side of the course 
becomes to them therefore a blessed no- 
thoroughfare. On the other, I certainly remem- 
ber to have read in times past that those who 
swung the club “‘from inside out” could not 
possibly slice, and so need not trouble their 
heads about the right hand on the course. 
Clearly what is needed is a judicious mixture of 
these methods. It will be remembered how the 
critic of the Eatanswill Gazette wrote his articles 
on Chinese Metaphysics. He read under the 
letter M for metaphysics and under the letter C 
for China, and combined his information. If we 
could put his principle into practice we should 
inevitably go right down the middle for ever and 
ever. 
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THE THREATS TO HUNTING 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 


4 LISTER my kidneys; it is a frost: the dahlias are dead’”’ 
B may seem superficially a strange remark in the mouth of so 
perfervid a fox-hunter as Mr. Jorrocks certainly was. The 
operative word, however, was ‘‘dahlias,’’ not ‘‘frost,’’ and their 
demise was the sure sign of the ending of the old gentleman’s 
summer of his discontent. At any other time between November 
and May frost is a curse. Last season’s admirable promise was 
hopelessly destroyed by months of frost and snow which kept the 
country unrideable from December till March. Let us hope that 
we shall not experience yet another futile season. 

It would be idle to suggest that the denial of even the meagre 
basic petrol ration has not had an adverse effect on this season’s 
hunting. It should not affect the farmers, or those sportsmen 
who still keep their own horses, for they can quite easily do what 
we all used to do, namely, hack out to the meet and hack home 
after the day. 

In fact, were it not for other and less pleasing results one 
would almost welcome the necessity to return to the methods 
of a more leisurely age. There is much to be said for the old way, 
and I am inclined to think that if we all had gone to the meet on 
four legs instead of most of us boxing out or having our hunters 
meet us there in the past, there would have been fewer unsound 
horses up and down the country. 

Unfortunately, it does not stop there. In these days of 
austerity a large number of keen fox-hunters have been compelled 
either to keep their hunters at livery or else to depend on the 
hireling for their sport. This applies largely to those from Town 
who hunt, but they at least can generally manage to get down 





WHIPPERS-IN GRADUATE IN THE HARDEST OF SCHOOLS, OFTEN 








by train to where their horses are kept. 
living in the depths of the country and public 
transport is not available, there is no way out. 
In a widely scattered community the solution of 
a joint-hired conveyance would not be practical. 
As the result, the number of horses kept at 
livery has decreased—a further instance of the 
hardship inflicted on those struggling to keep 
their heads above water—and there has been a 
corresponding decrease of people out hunting. 
One owner of a stable who, last year, was keeping 
thirty-odd horses at livery down in Hampshire 
told me the other day that this number had been 
reduced to a dozen this season, owing entirely to 
the ban on motoring. At least, however, harassed 
Masters will no longer suffer from the welter of 
cars that used to oppress them. 

Otherwise this new season had a good start, 
for, thanks to the early harvest, most packs 
were able to get out cub-hunting well before the 
end of August. This was particularly necessary 
owing to the high percentage of new entries 
everywhere. It is true that a well-bred hound 





If, however, you are 


will hunt the fox by instinct, but if.you are to 
kill your foxes, your pack must be a team, work- 
ing as such. It is during the weeks of cub- 
hunting that the process of team-building can be 
carried out by Masters in reasonable privacy. 
Unfortunately, the protracted drought had a bad 
effect on scenting conditions, especially in our 
over-grown coverts, so that the early start was 
to some extent discounted. None the less, quite 
a satisfactory number of foxes had been handled 
before the start of the season proper. 

Hunting establishments have had to be cut 
down ruthlessly owing to difficulties in main- 
tenance and to increased expense, resulting in- 
fewer and shorter hunting days, but there are 
to-day more packs hunting the fox than there 
were in the season of 1938-9. This has been 
brought about to some extent by the need to 
divide some of the more extensive countries into 
smaller sections more easily managed, but the 
fact proves conclusively that hunting is far 


ON THE WORST HORSES IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 


from moribund. It is obviously necessary to 
check the depredations of foxes, more than ever 
before, and the only effective way of doing so is 
by hunting them with packs of hounds. Con- 
trary to general belief among townsmen, foxes 
do not live on an exclusive diet of poultry, but 
subsist mainly on frogs, mice, rats and rabbits. 
It is a few hardened murderers who do the 
damage. Moreover, the country dweller stands 
in need of recreation more than ever. He has 
not the cinema and the dog-track at his doorstep 
as has the urban worker, but has to obtain his 
relaxation from the resources available. 

The practical value of hunting is proved by 
the unanimous support it receives from the 
farmers and by the fact that the number of 
“‘farmers’ packs”’ is steadily increasing. If, as 
the opponents of sport are wont to argue, hunt- 
ing is wasteful, anti-social and _ useless, 
damages the farmer’s property, and is ineffectual 
in keeping foxes in check, the farmers would be 
the first to oppose it. They could stop 
it instantaneously if they decided to 
do so by the simple expedient of 
warning hounds off their land. These 
objectors, so anxious to condemn other 
people’s sport, make the common 
mistake of investing a wild predatory 
animal with human perceptions and 
reactions and argue (not too honestly, 
I fear) on many other proved fallacies, 
such as the transfer of foxes from one 
country to another, the construction 
of artificial earths, and alleged 
cruelties that in fact never occur. 
Hunting is controlled most efficiently 
by the Masters of Foxhounds Associ- 
ation, who have full powers and the de- 
termination to enforce their authority. 

This insidious threat to one of 
our greatest national sports cannot be 
ignored, forit hasaconsiderable backing 
from town-dwelling cranks and also 
from certain Left-wing political 
elements. When Mr. A. G. Street was 
asked whether he ‘defended’ fox- 
hunting, he replied that he would no 
more think of ‘‘ defending’ fox-hunting 
than he would ‘think of defending 
wheat sowing, hay-making, harvest, 
or any other. event in the country 
calendar.’’ Hunting is, and always has 
been, an essential, integral part of 
country life, giving valuable practical 
service to the community, and afford- 
ing much-needed recreation to all 
classes of country dwellers. 

To follow hounds mounted is 
perhaps the greatest joy offered in 
the physical world. It is also a 











wonderful tonic, for there is no place for worries 
on the back of a horse. ‘‘ Where are all your 
sorrows and your cares, ye gloomy souls? 
. .. One whimper has dispelled them all.” Even 
if you cannot get out on a horse there are few 
better ways of enjoying a free day than by 
coming out afoot or on a bicycle—and it is sur- 
prising how much sport you will see. In éact, 
if I was asked to say who is the best fox-hunter 
of them all I am not so sure that I would not 
plump for the foot-follower. He gets to his sport 
at the cost of considerable discomfort, rain or 
shine, he will open—and, what is much more 
important, shut—the gates for you, he will 
attend to a hound trapped or hung up when no 
other help is near, or to the casualties of the 
hunting field, he will often undertake a stop, he 
will walk a puppy, or a couple, and usually 
knows the run of every fox in his own neighbour- 
hood. And in the summer and on non-hunting 
days he is always doing his best to help the hunt 
that gives him his sport. 
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During the holidays (if the frost will only 
break) most hunts will hold children’s meets for 
the benefit of the pony clubs; indeed the 
Beaufort had a special bye-day for schoolboys 
on exeat from Eton and elsewhere on November 
20, and a good many children managed to get 
a few mornings’ cub-hunting before they 
returned to their schools. To bring up the young 
in the way they should go is commendable, for 
it is to them we look to carry on our honoured 
institutions. 

I have often thought that, admirable 
though their work undoubtedly is, many 
pony clubs are apt to stress the importance 
of riding without pointing out an important 
reason for riding, namely to hunt. A little less 
emphasis on the show ring, a great deal more 
on hunting, and on hounds in particular, 
and there would be more and better sports- 
men in the coming generation. 

Children may be a nuisance out hunting, 
but it is a nuisance that we should welcome, 
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for without them there would be no hunting in 
the future. 

The prevalence of wire is spoiling many 
countries, especially for those who hunt to ride, 
but many farmers have now at least made it 
possible to get in and out of their enclosures, 
and to a man who really knows the country 
there is generally a way round or through. It is 
not so easy for the hunt servants, for the hunts- 
man at least must be with his hounds, and the 
whippers-in go where they are told. Indeed 
the longer I live the greater becomes my admira- 
tion for these grand people. They graduate in 
the hardest of schools, generally as subordinate 
whippers-in, often on the worst horses in the 
establishment, and they learn ‘‘the hard way.” 

Let us hope now that ‘‘the best is yet to be, 
the last of life, for which the first was made,” the 
season of travelling foxes, straight-necked 
varmints, bold and determined. We all need 
something extra to dispel, if only temporarily, 
the gathering gloom. 


By 
DENYS SUTTON 


> 


THE ART OF VINCENT VAN GOGH 


O visit the impressive selection of paintings and 
drawings by Vincent van Gogh (1853-91) which has 
been arranged by the Netherlands Government and 
the Arts Council at the Tate Gallery is a deeply moving 
experience. It is not only that the works shown are themselves 
unusual and rarely to be seen outside Holland, but that 
they leave the impression of a dominating personality 
imbued with a passionate belief in the necessity of art. 

As a man and as a painter, van Gogh believed that 
a consolation for the sufferings of humanity was to be 
discovered in the creation and the appreciation of plastic 
beauty. He had a sense of mission and vocation. In the 
last years of the 19th century he stands out as a figure, 
lonely in hifnself, who sought repose first in human 
relationships and later in the creation of his exuberant and 
powerful painting. What he achieved was the result of ten 
years’ intensive work that ran from 1880 to 1890; that he 
should have produced so much, so much of a revolutionary 
nature, was an indication of the compelling necessity of his 
vision. He was not left in peace but forced by the virulence 
of his nature to attack the problem of expressing his own 
particular view of the world in terms that were true to 
himself. 

There is, perhaps, always some touch of the prophet about 
the great artist : above all other men, he has the insight to 
discern the pattern within experience at a given moment, 
to see those elements which will impart character to a period 
when he is no longer there. In an age of great figures, van 
Gogh was himself heroic : he was a hero of his own time, but 
also of our time. His relevance for our age is partly derived 
from his ability to convey emotions which are near to us who 
follow him. Underlying his art was a concern for humanity, 
manifested in the stark sorrow of his early drawings of peasants, 
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1.—VINCENT’S HOUSE AT ARLES 
Arles, September, 1888. Oil on canvas 





the loneliness of his chairs and the tense splendour 
of his late landscapes. That he spent some time 
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2.—MLLE GACHET PLAYING THE 
PIANO. Auvers-sur-Oise, June, 1890. 
Drawing in black chalk 


as a lay preacher suggests the fervour of his 
temperament: this same desire to express a 
message is implicit in much of his art, but his 
method and manner were opposed to the con- 
ventional, Van Gogh chose not the anecdotic 
way pursued by so many of his contemporaries, 
but a lyrical valuation of colour: his message 
was delivered through the medium of paint itself. 

His romantic and subjective approach 
might have proved disastrous; but pitfalls were 
avoided by the very sincerity of his nature and 
by his sense of the purity of colour. Present in 
much of his art is a concern with decoration, 
with the flat surface of colour as productive of 
decorative pattern; yet the undulating line he 
chose, the brilliant colour he loved, did not dis- 
appear into meretriciousness, into prettiness. 
His concentration on the essentials of a scene or 
an experience endowed his manner of painting 
with formal beauties, though form was not his 
prime objective, as it was with Cézanne. His 
success stemmed from the violence of his vision : 
this vision demanded violent means. ‘‘I want,” 
he wrote in one of his splendid letters, ‘‘to paint 
men and women with that something of the 
eternal which the halo used to symbolise, and 
which we seek to give by the actual radiance 
and vibration of our colourings.”’ 

Of all the means at the artist’s disposal, 
colour was singularly appropriate for van Gogh. 
It was his means of discovering the secrets of 
life. He desired to understand the inner 
relationships that existed between the ordinary 


objects of daily life, a pile of yellow-bound 
novels, a field of waving corn, or the shutters of 
a house in Provence. But for him, as for all 
great artists, fidelity to fact meant, not fidelity 
to the literal view of a chair or a house, but 
fidelity to his experience of a chair or a house 
conceived in his imagination. He desired to 
perceive the personality of an object and render, 
in the terms granted to painters, the range of 
the palette, its effect on him as a man and,thus, 
its relevance to other men. To object, as is 
sometimes done, that the mauve shadows in his 
painting of Gauguin’s chair do not exist in 
Nature is to deny all imaginative art and to 
refuse what is conceded as correct in literature 
—metaphor or simile. For the painter, as for 
the poet, experience must be heightened in 
termsof hisowncreation. What counts is the total 
effect : the chair stands filled with life, the life 
given it by the artist’s interpretation of Nature. 


How much of his genius was liberated by 
contact with Paris and with the examples of 
Far Eastern art he saw there is a matter of 
speculation : his debt to Eastern art is under- 
lined by his Japonaiserie, after Hiroshige, and 
by his letters. He might, it is true, have found 
his own way unaided and there are indications 
towards the end of his Dutch period that he was 
adopting a new style; but the process of incu- 
bation was aided by the lessons of the Impress- 
ionists. If he was never an Impressionist proper, 
his view of life was quite different from theirs. 
Impressionism and all it stood for, the liberation 
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of colour, helped him to formulate his 
own vision. And in his short life the 
sooner he discovered his way the 
better. But as an Impressionist he 
could never have been happy; he 
needed a more solid means to ex- 
press himself. 

Influences are in any case al- 
ways debatable. What is important 
is that van Gogh found himself 
during and after his Paris stay : the 
lessons learnt from his Dutch an- 
cestors, the masculine draughtsman- 
ship apparent in the masterly draw- 
ings shown here from the Krdller- 
Miiller Museum, and the love of the 
earth, were fused with the colour 
and light of the French Impression- 
ists. It was in France, in the sun- 
ripened landscapes of Arles, that 
he produced some of his finest works. 
During these last poignant years of 
his life he underwent, too, the ex- 
periences that have gone to form 
the van Gogh legend: his com- 
radeship with Gauguin, his illness 
and the final madness. 

It was in such canvases as The 
Café at Night or Vincent’s House at 


DEATH DUTIES ON 
TIMBER 


IR,—One of the first essentials in 
the present drive for increased 
timber production is to persuade the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to amend 
the law as regards the method of levy- 
ing estate duty on timber. 

Estate duty and succession duty 
are at present payable not immediately 
on the death of a proprietor on the 
value of growing timber at the time, 
but on the net proceeds of timber sold 
during the lifetime of the heir. This 
estate duty is payable at the rate 
applicable to the principal value of the 
estate of the deceased proprietor. If, 
as must often now be the case, a 
landed proprietor’s estate is liable for 
estate duty at 50 per cent., the 
unfortunate heir has to pay estate duty 
on all sales during his life as proprietor, 
amounting to half the net proceeds 
thereof. In addition, if he is a son of 
the deceased proprietor he is liable for 
succession duty at 2 per cent., or, if a 
nephew, at 10 per cent. 

It is true that all expenses, includ- 
ing foresters’ wages, in connection 
with the production of the timber may 
be deducted from the price realised, 
but, notwithstanding this, it seems to 
me that this method of exacting death 
duties is a strong deterrent to the pro- 
duction of the timber so badly needed 
by the country at this time.—ANDREW 
MELVILLE, House o’ Brunta, Gordon, 
Berwickshire. 


JUDGING OF FIELD 
TRIALS 
Str,—The close of the Field Trial 
season of 1947 with the Champion 
Stake has left many owners, trainers 
and handlers with a strong feeling that 
the time has arrived when a stand 
must be made. Grumbling is rife, and 
it is good neither for the sporting 
reputation of this country nor for the 
tempers of competitors that it should 
be permitted to continue. Some years 
ago a system of judging was brought 
forward by the late Mr. Reginald 
Corbett and Colonel Birkbeck, in 
which only two judges were to officiate, 
and both these judges were to be so 
placed that each could see the work 
of the other’s dogs. At present, one 
judge can be completely out of sight 
of the other two, and, human nature 
being what it is, it is in the power of 
that judge, if he or she chooses, to give 
a bad report on work which the other 
judges must accept, to the detriment 
or even discarding from the stake of 
certain dogs. This has not happened 
to me this season, so that I cannot be 
accused of being a disgruntled com- 
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3.—GARDEN AND COTTAGES. 


Auvers-sur-Oise, 


June, 1890. Charcoal, water-colour and oil paint on paper 


CORRESPONDENCE 


petitor, but I have seen it happen more 
than once to others. 

It has been noticed that the same 
fault may be found in more than one 
dog, but at the end of the stake one 
of these dogs is rejected, the others 
rewarded. This needs explanation and 
is a prime cause of dissatisfaction. 

It is not encouraging to those who 
spend time and money in preparing 
dogs for trials to have their dog dis- 
carded for no outstanding fault with- 
out any reason or explanation being 
given. One notes that in most sche- 
dules certificates of merit may be 





as it looks, and the face that takes all 
the knocks shows what a headache 
this fellow gets whenever there are 
callers ! 

This is one of several jokes 
perpetrated about the house and 
grounds by Charles Waterton, the 
famous naturalist, who was squire of 
Walton Hall early last century. His 
odd mannerisms, which were prover- 
bial, are neatly hit off, I think, in the 
water-colour drawing shown in my 
other photograph. Here he is wearing 
his old blue coat decorated with gold 
buttons, and a pair of slippers. In this 





DOOR-KNOCKERS AT WALTON HALL, YORKSHIRE, ONCE THE 
HOME OF CHARLES WATERTON. (Right) A WATER-COLOUR OF 
WATERTON BY HIS FRIEND, HAWKESWORTH FAWKES 


See letter : An Eccentric Squire 


awarded at the discretion of the judges. 
This, in some cases, proves to be the 
better part of valour, as it needs great 
courage to stick to one’s own con- 
victions. 


If qualifying certificates were 


granted with the right kind of dis- 
cretion there would be fewer useless 
and unworthy champions cluttering 
up the stud-book and completely hood- 
winking the novice breeder, whom we 
all want to help and encourage.—W. 
M. CHARLESWORTH, Shalbourne Manor, 
Marlborough, Wiltshire. 


AN ECCENTRIC SQUIRE 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph showing 
a peculiar pair of door-knockers at the 
main entrance to Walton Hall, near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. The knocker on 
the left is a dummy: the hammer is 
fixed—hence the smiling face beneath. 
The knocker on the right is as effective 





strange garb, it is said, he would roam 
through the Nature reserve he made in 
his grounds. Perhaps it was after such 
an expedition that his friend, Hawkes- 
worth Fawkes of Farnley Hall, Otley, 
made this study of him. The drawing 
is now preserved by Major Le G. G. W. 
Horton-Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, who 
kindly allowed me to photograph it.—- 
G. BERNARD Woon, Leeds. 


A PINE MARTEN IN 
HEREFORDSHIRE? 
S1r,—On the edge of the Forest of 
Dean, in Herefordshire, a pair of 
ravens, two or three buzzards, and 
what I think can only have been a 
pine marten were recently seen by a 
shooting party. Ravens and buzzards 
nest regularly there, so that to see them 
was nothing unusual. But a pine mar- 
ten I feel sure is something very much 

out of the ordinary. 





Arles (Fig. 1) that his genius burst 
forth, ripened like his famous sun- 
flowers. In these works of the Arles 
period all his love for the material 
of painting, for the ‘character of 
pigment, is apparent: in his 
manipulation of his favourite col- 
ours, yellows and blues, his virtu- 
osity is seen: the marks made by the 
brush on the canvas enjoy a life of 
their own, as if they were blossoms 
in some Chinese painting. 

If contentment with the 
beauties of Arles radiates in these 
paintings, tension is the theme of 
the last period. In those final works 
done at Saint Rémy or Auvers, 
such as Mlle Gachet Playing the 
Piano, the drawing for which is 
reproduced (Fig. 2)—the tension 
of the painter is communicated to 
the sitter. But the tension does not 
obtrude: as in Garden and Cottages 
(Fig. 3), the waving trees, the swirl- 
ing movement of the whole, is con- 
trolled by the artist. Even at the 
end van Gogh triumphed over his 
difficulties: the unity of his work 
remained intact. 


My reasons for thinking the beast 
was a pine marten are four-fold :— 

1. The gun who saw it says that 
it was definitely too large to be a 
squirrel—the only possible alternative. 

2. He was some hundred yards 
away from it, when it took alarm and 
ran down off a lone tree, which denotes 
an animal wilder than a squirrel. 

3. A squirrel does not leave the 
tree it is in when alarmed but climbs 
higher up, or jumps to an adjacent 
tree if there is one. 

4. The terrain, I should say, was 
ideal for a marten—the top of a high- 
ish hill which very few human beings 
visit. This hill-top has scattered trees 
on it, but well-wooded slopes, and the 
‘Forest of Dean stretches away for 
miles around. There are considerable 
rock outcreps on the hill-top and scat- 
tered boulders. The tree where the 
beast was seen was close to the woods 
on the slopes and presumably it ran 
to take cover in them or among some 
boulders on being alarmed. 

I should be interested to hear if 
there are any records of pine martens 
in that neighbourhood and if from the 
above description you agree that the 


























beast must have been a marten.— 
R. K. PaGE (Major), Mwyndy House, 
Pontyclun, near Cardiff. 

{There are now so few pine 
martens in Great Britain (a few in the 
Highlands, one or two in the Lake 


District, and possibly two or three in . 


North Wales are about all) that the 
animal seen in Herefordshire is prima 
facie unlikely to have been one. On 
the other hand pine martens are great 
wanderers, and occasionally one will 
turn up in an unexpected locality; 
hence it is not absolutely impossible 
that our correspondent’s identification 
was correct.—ED.] 


LAMBING IN AUTUMN 


S1r,—With reference to C. D.’s letter 
of December 12, 1947, about lambs born 
under experimental conditions last 
October, during my 3% years’ war 
service in Italy I noticed that lambs 
appeared in both spring and late 
autumn. One or two Italian shepherds 
I questioned told me that the ewes 
mostly produced lambs twice yearly. 

I assumed that this was due to 
the milder climate of Italy (my 
information refers only to Italy south 
of Viterbo, about 50 miles north of 
Rome), although it can be cold enough 
in January, February and March in 
South Italy. 


The additional number of hours 
of light theory would not hold in 


Italy, since, while the difference 
between the hours of daylight on 
June 21 and December 21 is consider- 
ably less in Italy than here, it gets 
dark in the Rome area about 5 p.m. 
in December. 

I used to assume that November 
lambs. were due to the milder Italian 
climate. Is it possible that the ewes 
with additional light were also warmed 
by the lights, since all forms of electric 
light produce heat ?—M. Hay (Major), 
Cavalry Club, 127, Piccadilly, W.1. 

{It all depends on the breed of 
sheep whether or not it is remarkable 
for lambs to be born in autumn. If 
those to which our correspondent 
refers were a breed that regularly lamb 
twice yearly, as Dorset Horns do in 
England, there was nothing unusual in 
his seeing lambs in late auttumn.—ED.] 


FEEDING-STUFFS AND 
THE SMALL FARMER 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. Torrey’s 
two letters (November 7 and 21, 1947), 
about the small farmer’s difficulties in 
obtaining feeding-stuffs, he has been 
much more fortunate in Norfolk than 

we have in Somerset. 

In August, 1942, we lost all but 
four of our pure-bred T.T. Guernsey 
herd from foot-and-mouth disease. 
These, after a very strong appeal to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and pro- 
duction of certain proofs, we were 
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allowed to keep under 
stringent conditions. As 
it happened, one due to 
calve the next December 
was the only heavy milker 
of this four, and was not 
dried off till mid-October. 
The others gave 2 or 
2% gallons each. When 
December came, feeding- 
stuffs coupons were 
allotted on these figures 
for September, and the 
freshly calved cow, which 
would have milked well, 
dropped back. 

My husband wrote to 
our feeding-stuffs officer 
explaining the unfortun- 
ate circumstances, par- 
ticularly as, these being 
the only cows left in the 
village, we were trying to 
share the milk round as 
far as we could, only to 
meet with a blank refusal. 

This is one of the 
reasons why I have 
worked hard to help to organise a 
local branch of the Union for Freedom. 
—VERA E. M. ATCHLEY, Court Essing- 
ton, Midford, Bath, Somerset. 


ALEXANDER’S FLYING 
MACHINE 


S1r,—In your issue of November 14 last 
you illustrated a misericord depicting 
Alexander’s Flying Machine, and I 
think you may be interested to know 
that there are similar misericords, 
well executed and well preserved, 
at Darlington, at Beverley St. 
Mary, Yorkshire, and at Cartmel 
Priory, Lancashire. I enclose a photo- 
graph of the last of these, dated about 
1490, which shows the crowned king 
supported by the two griffins that 
carried him aloft—H. E. ILLInG- 
worTH, 11, Leadhall Lane, Harrogate. 


HARR AND CLAP GATES 


S1r,—With reference to Miss Gard- 
ner’s claim that the harr method of 
gate hanging is the oldest in exist- 
ence (CountRY LIFE, July 4, 1947), 
Dr. Iorwerth C. Peate states that 
‘this form of door-hanging has a wide 
distribution in time and space from the 
ancient Egyptian and Etruscans to 
modern times’”’ and ‘‘the method was 
undoubtedly a common one through- 
out the Middle Ages in Britain’’ (The 
Welsh House, 1944, p. 184). At the 
same time he notes that ‘the harr 
and hinge both reach in time to at 
least the Roman period.”’ 
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THREE HARR-HUNG GATES FROM THE WEST RIDING AND (left) A CLAP-GATE AT 


BURNSALL CHURCH, WHARFEDALE 


See letter: Harr and Clap Gates 


According to David Peate harr- 
hung doors were the general rule in 
West Montgomeryshire cottages in 
1887, and H. L. North in 1906 
described such a door at Llanrhych- 
wyn church, Carnarvonshire, which 
he stated to be ‘‘not older than the 
16th or 17th century” (The Old 
Churches of Arllechwedd, 1906, p. 103). 
Joseph Wright in his English Dialect 
Dictionary (1898) indicates that the 
word ‘‘har,’’ and its variants “‘harl,”’ 
“‘haur,” “haw” and “her,’’ had a 
wide distribution, ranging from Ire- 
land and Scotland to Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland, Westand North 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, the Midlands, 
East Anglia, Hampshire, Wiltshire 
and Somerset. Even on gates which 
are hung on hinges the hanging stile 
is still referred to in many districts as 
the ‘‘harl tree”’ or ‘‘ back-harr.”’ 

In Britain examples appear to 
have survived, mainly in Wales and in 
the moorland uplands on the border 


wooden elbow, although the gates are 
now usually hung on hinges. 

Togo farther afield, this method of 
gate hanging was used to suspend the 
massive doors of the chain of forts 
which defended the Vindhya Moun- 
tains of Central India in the early part 
of last century. 

Another uncommon type of gate 
is the clap-gate, which Wright defines 
as ‘‘a gate which shuts on either of two 
posts joined with bars to a third post.”’ 
The lych-gate at Burnsall, in Wharfe- 
dale, shown in the enclosed photo- 
graph, is apparently of this type. It 
swings on a central post and catches on 
one of two clapping-posts, and a 
system of weights and pulley causes it 
to shut. The only other example I 
know is at Friston Church, Sussex, and 
I should be pleased to learn of any 
other clap-gates known to readers of 
CountTRY LIFE.—JAMES WALTON, 
Education Office, Mafetang, Basutoland, 
South Africa. 





THE FLIGHT OF ALEXANDER DEPICTED ON A MISERICORD 
IN CARTMEL PRIORY, LANCASHIRE 


See letter: Alexander's Flying Machine 


between Derbyshire and Yorkshire, 
where a variety of harr-hung gates 
may be observed. The example from 
Marsden illustrated in my sketch is 
identical with that in Merioneth photo- 
graphed by Miss Gardner; the upper 
projection of the ‘‘harl-tree’’ passes 
through a hole in a sandstone slab and 
the bottom rests in a depression in 
another block of stone. The Penistone 
example is a modern variant in which 
the upper part of the ‘“‘harl-tree”’ 
passes through an iron hoop. For- 
merly, in the Southern Pennines, an 
elbow of a tree constituted the retain- 
ing loop, as in the example from Mid- 
hope, and in that district almost every 
gate-post retains the hole which 
formerly accommodated such a 


POWER FROM THE WIND 


S1r,—It was only recently that I 
noticed Mrs. Newman’s letter in 
Country Lire of September 5 last 
about the Savonius rotor. She may be 
interested to learn that I met a Mr. 
Savonius, presumably her father, on 
several occasions in this country in 
the later ’20s. We discussed his wing- 
rotor very thoroughly and he demon- 
strated the principle with models. 
Indeed I have to this day one or two 
models given to me by Mr. Savonius. 
I believe, too, that negotiations were 
in hand for the manufacture of the 
rotor in this country, but apparently 
nothing ever came of this. 

The wing-rotor was a _ most 
interesting machine both from the 
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HAND-MANUAL FIRE-ENGINE OF 1725 AND (right) JIGGERS, 
USED FOR PACKING WOOLLEN SHEETS INTO BALES, IN THE 
FOLK MUSEUM AT LAVENHAM CHURCH 


See letter: Museum in a Church 


engineering and from the aerodynamic 
points of view, but its practical develop- 
ment was certainly faced with two 
fundamental difficulties. In the first 
place, the mounting of a suitable struc- 
ture to house a rotor high enough to 
be away from ground interference is 
bound to be an elaborate and expen- 
sive business. In the second place, 
the fact that the rotor is running on 
a vertical shaft means that its linear 


PART OF A LINE OF LABURNUM TREES 
THAT HAVE GROWN FROM STAKES 
PLANTED SOON AFTER THE 1914-18 WAR 


See letter: From Utility to Beauty 


velocity cannot be more than wind 
speed, which in turn limits the rotating 
speed of the rotor. This in turn means 
more gearing in order to reach the 
eventual high running speed of an 
electric generator. Possibly these two 
facts between them, as well as the 
general lack of interest in the develop- 
ment of wind power, account for the 
failure to apply the wing-rotor in this 
country. It would be interesting to 
know to what extent it has been 
developed in the country of its origin. 

The wing-rotor principle can, of 
course, as Mrs. Newman mentions, be 
applied to developing water power 
where a rapidly flowing stream is 
available and might even be con- 
sidered applicable in tidal streams, 
since the direction of flow makes no 
difference to the driving of the rotor. 
Here again, however, because of the 
low speed, any plant that gave sub- 
stantial power would have to be so 
large as to be impracticable. It might 
be, however, that the principle could 
be applied more profitably to the pro- 
vision of continuously running small 
sets which, even if they develop only 
1 kw., would in the course of twenty- 
four hours give quite an appreci- 
able output of electricity. 

I have not looked into the quanti- 
tative aspect of this problem, but hope 
that this correspondence may evoke 
any other source of information based 
on experience.—C. A. CAMERON 
Brown, 29, Hallowell Road, North- 
wood, Middlesex. 


MUSEUM IN A CHURCH 
Sir,—In the glorious church at 
Lavenham, the beautiful old wool 
town of Suffolk, in ‘‘the north side of 
the chancell called Braunches chap- 
pell” is the beginning of a folk 
museum, established by the rector, the 


Rev. Prebendary Page, to whom I am 
indebted for information concerning it. 

The exhibits include a hand-loom 
in working order, used for weaving 
horsehair until a quarter of a century 
ago, and a hand-manual fire engine, 
dated 1725 (depicted in my first photo- 
graph), one of the originals issued by 
insurance societies, and a copy of the 
first made by Newsham, with two 
leather buckets on it. The two jiggers, 
illustrated in my other 
photograph, date from 
the early part of the last 
century, and were used 
for packing the woollen 
sheets into bales. They 
served to keep the pack- 
ing taut while the sewing 
was done, and must have 
been of considerable use 
before presses became 
common to tighten bales 
for transport. They be- 
longed to Hitchcock’s, of 
Lavenham. 

There are also some 
sugar containers, used 
from 1868 to 1874, when 
there was a sugar factory 
in the town; and an 
ancient bench, used from 
1775, in winding the 
clock in the church 
tower.—ALLAN JoBson, 21, Crown 
Dale, S.E.19. 


FROM UTILITY TO 
BEAUTY 


S1r,—Soon after the first world war, 
my father, on his farm at Triolbrith, 
Llangeler, in the county of Carmar- 
thenshire, drove in a row of laburnum 
stakes in order to wire off a field into 
two. There were dozens of them in 
that distance of fully 300 yards, and 
they practically all took root. To-day, 
as you will see from the enclosed 
photograph, they are fine, sturdy and 
attractive trees——D. PaRRy-JONEs, 
The Rectory, Gilwern, 
Abergavenny, Mon- 

mouthshire. 


TRINITIES OF 
RABBITS 


Sir,—Apropos of your 
correspondence about 
trinities of rabbits, I 
enclose a photograph of 
another such group 
which forms part of the 
design of the 16th- 
century plaster ceiling 
in the King Richard III 
House, Scarborough.— 
C. H. Burrows, 21, Oak 
Road, Scarborough. 


HAND-PICKED 
SIR, — Few ways of 
catching a fish could be, 
I think you will agree, 
more unorthodox than 
this. A small crowded 
troopship was in the 
middle of the Indian 
Ocean, in the tail end of 
the monsoon. The seas 
were riding high, and the 
ship was pitching and 
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rolling badly, with a storm brewing 
overhead. Instructions were given to 
secure everything. One of the men, 
who had several days previously given 
up all hope of securing anything at all, 
was leaning weakly over the rail, in 
front of the saloon. The ship gave an 
extra large sideways roll, and an 
enormous wave broke over the side. 
Putting up a hand to ward off the 
spray, the man came in contact with 
a fish, and held on to it. It turned out 
to be a flying fish, about the size of 
a herring. As I witnessed the capture 
of this fish I can vouch for the truth 
of the story. 

Flying fish were often seen in 
these waters, skimming fast over the 
surface of the sea, looking like swal- 
lows. They would cover distances up 
to fifty or sixty yards before diving 
into the sea again.—J. F. HOLDRIDGE, 
56, Hertingfordbury Road, 

Hertford. 


BAR TO BODY- 
SNATCHING 


S1r,—In the little church 
that stands on a prom- 
ontory jutting into Loch 
Awe, Argyllshire, beside 
the road to Oban, is 
preserved a_ strange 
survival of the days 
when the raiding of 
newly-made’ graves was 
widespread in Scotland, 
if not in England. To 
foil the body-snatchers 
coffins were protected by 
having strong metal 
frames, as that shown in 
the accompanying photo- 
graph, fastened to the 
top of them.—G. C., 
Keighley, Yorkshire. 


RULE OF THE 
ROAD 
Sir,—Can you explain 
the origin of the rule of 
the road? Why do the 
British keep left and 
most foreigners keep 
right? Is the rule of 
ancient origin, or does 
it date from the coaching 

age? 

By keeping left, the 
Englishman can mount 
his horse from the side of 
the road, drive from the 
box without whipping his companion, 
and meet strangers sword-arm to 
sword-arm. By keeping right, the 
American frontiersman, armed with a 
rifle, could threaten to shoot oncoming 
strangers across his horse’s neck. The 
Frenchman is logical and a good 
swordsman. Why does he mount 
from the middle of the street, and 
meet his enemy bridle-hand to bridle- 
hand ?—-WAYFARER. 

(There is no rule of the road in 


A TRINITY OF RABBITS IN PLASTER ON 
A CEILING OF THE KING RICHARD III 
HOUSE, SCARBOROUGH 


See letter: Trinities of Rabbits 


Britain, but only a regulation which 
insists that traffic should be overtaken 
on the right and oncoming traffic 
passed right hand to right hand. Our 
correspondent is wrong in assuming 
that all Continentals keep to the 
right. In Sweden, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria, with the excep- 
tion of the Tyrol and Carinthia, 
people keep to the left as we do. 

All Roman marching troops bear- 
ing swords and shields marched on 
the left owing to the complications of 
the Roman salute; and it may well be- 
that the change to the right was 
brought about when musketry came 
into use, since arms were then uni- 
versally carried on the left shoulder 
and nearly all the Continental coun- 
tries that now adhere to the right-hand 
rule of the road were those over which 
Napoleon fought.—EbD.] 


A METAL FRAME OF THE TYPE ONCE 
USED FOR PROTECTING COFFINS 


See letter: Bar To Body-snatching 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 
From Lord David Stuart. 


Quoits Still Played.—Apropos of the 
question in Country LiFe of Decem- 
ber 12 whether anyone still plays 
quoits, this game is played in the par- 
ish of Mochrum in Wigtownshire.— 
Davip Stuart, Old Place of Mochrum, 
Port William, Wigtownshire. 


Dialect Names for the Smallest 
Pig.—You may care to add to the list 
of names for the smallest pig in the 
litter, quoted by Major Jarvis recently, 
that of the doeling, the name by which 
it is known in Surrey.—ETHEL HALL, 
Highcliffe, Hampshire. 


Smallest Pig’s Name in Bucking- 
hamshire.—During my early banking 
days in Buckinghamshire a small- 
holder presented for payment a cheque 
in which there was a difference between 
words and figures. ‘‘ What did you take 
this cheque for?’’ enquired the elderly 
cashier. Back came the reply: “For 
ten little pigs; leastways you might 
say nine, for one was a dillun and died 
soon arter I ’ad it.’—R. E. WEBB, 
Timber Close, Berkhamsted, Hertford- 
shire. 


Cattle on the Sands.—Charles 
Kingsley had evidently noticed the 
proclivity of cattle for frequenting the 
shore when he wrote : 

O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

Across the sands of Dee. 

—L. E. Ricnarpson (Mrs.), 9, Suffolk 
Square, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


The author of Royal Wedding, 
reviewed in our issue of December 19, 
is Betty Spencer Shew. 
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ff’S LIGHTER... [T’S SMOCOTHER...ITS‘FASTER! 





THE NEW FINGER-TIP GEAR CHANGE 


Beneath the floor a new, reliable and fully proved Synchromesh 

gearbox... at the wheel, at your fingertips, a lever that responds 
to the lightest touch. And the result ...a gearchange that is 

lighter ...and smoother ...and faster! Synchromatic fingertip 
gearchange .. . the final touch of refinement to the performance, 


elegance and comfort for which the Hawk is ‘justly famous. 


NOW FEATURED ON 


THE HUMBER HAWK 





A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
McVitie <> Price Lid. 


People who are 
very particular 


always say 


MCVITIE & 
PRICE‘’S 


BISCUITS 


Made by MCVitie & Price Led Edinburgh » London Manchceter 
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AND 1 KNOW 
THE DATE — 


Mave YOU HEARD 
THAT SCHWEPPES 
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THE NEW KERSHAW 
‘*BLOOMED” LENSES 


1. Transmit 40% more light. 
2. Give sharper definition. 
3. Strengthen colour contrast. 


Perfect balance enables robust construc- 


tion to be combined with feather-light 
handling. Kershaws last a lifetime! 


37/41 MORTIMER STREET: LONDON: W.I 


K.B.3. 


The “ Monarch 
Price £31.0.0 including leather 
case, sling and purchase tax. 
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POACHERS OLD AND NEW 


N Sunday morning the back door bell rang, 
O just when I was in the middle of the 
household chores, which I° allow to 
accumulate throughout the week. There stood 
Bill, my neighbour’s horse-keeper, with his gun 
under his arm. He is not very tall, rather thin, 
with a long weather-beaten face, and draped with 
his clothes rather than dressed in them; and 
despite his outward appearance is very good 
with farm horses. 

After a short preamble about the weather, 
he came to the point. ‘‘Do you want to catch 
some poachers? They’ve got ferrets and guns 
with them.”’ ‘Yes, I certainly would like to,” 
I replied. 

So he told me that, while feeding the colts 
in the long meadow, he had seen four people 
slinking up the lane which divides his master’s 
land from mine; they crossed one of my fields 
and then disappeared into Southfield Grove. 
“They never saw me,” he said with a touch of 
pride in his voice; and almost certainly they 
would not, if Bill did not want them to, as he 
is not averse to a bit of poaching himself and 
extremely good at seeing all that goes on in the 
countryside, at the same time not being seen 
himself. His eyes are grey and quick, and I 
suspect have often marked down my roosting 
pheasants. Perhaps he does not like other 
people interfering with his sport; and I do not 
grudge him his pheasant or two, as he is such 
a friendly fellow. But I may be maligning him. 


* * * 


As I have not been long demobilised from 
the Fleet Air Arm, I am not quite sure of the 
procedure when dealing with poachers; so I 
rang up the village policeman. He was out; 
at least, his wife told me that he was out, which 
was not surprising, as Sunday morning is a most 
un-Christian time to be disturbed. Eventually 
I got the information that I wanted—that I 
could (if they would let me) take their guns, 
rabbit nets, names and addresses, but, by some 
curious twist of the law, not their ferrets. 
I would also need a witness; so I got into my car 
and picked up my foreman, who stands six feet 
two inches and is broad in proportion. Away 
we went to see what we could find. It was a 
lovely morning for a ramble and nothing did we 
see, except two heads bobbing quickly out of 
sight in my neighbour’s chalk pit. But it 
certainly made us appreciate our meagre Sunday 
joint even more than usual. 


* * * 


Poaching has always been a big industry in 
this neighbourhood; and everybody always 
knows who are the poachers in each village. 
Theirs is considered a fair and honest game and 
few shooting owners really grudge such men the 
birds and rabbits that they may acquire. But 
a new and dishonest method has been creeping 
in for several years now. The better-off people 
from the towns come out in their cars and “‘ blow 
up” anything that they may see near the road. 
The dog which they have in the car with them 
rushes out, brings back to them whatever they 
may have hit, and leaps into the car, the door is 
slammed and off they drive to the next place. 
I have heard well-known local poachers pass 
very disparaging remarks on these people. 

During the war the American Army added 
the tommy gun to the already large array of 
British sporting weapons. Their methods were 
much the same as the ‘‘tip and run”’ gentry from 
the towns, the only difference being that they 
sprayed the whole countryside with lead instead 
of having, perhaps, a ‘“‘ postman’s knock.” It 
was quite surprising how few pheasants they 
managed to kill with so many shots. 

Sometimes they did take to the woods to 
see what they could get, still armed with the 
tommy gun. A neighbour went out one day to 
try to catch an American on the job. He 
stalked him through the wood, eventually get- 
ting quite close to him. Suddenly, to his horror, 
he saw an old cock pheasant running towards 
him; the American saw it almost at the same 
time; up went his gun and a regular fusilade 
followed the old pheasant through the wood. 


‘My friend just had time to leap behind a nice 


By JOHN DIMSDALE 


fat oak tree as the pheasant and shots raced 
past him. The .pheasant, I am glad to say, 
escaped to run another day. When my neigh- 
bour had recovered from his fright, he went up 
to the gunman and gently reproved him for 
endangering life and limb. To this the man 
replied : “‘ You shouldn’t have been there.” 
* * * 


There have been no exciting battles between 
keepers and poachers for very many years. I do 
know of one man who had a gun pushed into his 
stomach and was told to go home to bed; but 
that could hardly be called an affray, even if it 
was rather uncomfortably exciting. About one 
hundred years ago a regular pitched battle took 
place not far from my home between a gang of 
poachers and the landowner’s keepers. The 
gang was well known and the keepers had long 
wanted to get them. One of the poachers 
informed the keepers where the gang was going 
on its next outing; as a result the keepers were 
well prepared and lay in wait for them. They 
met, and a tremendous battle took place; first 
they fired their guns at each other, but appar- 
ently they were not nearly so good at shooting 
men as pheasants, or they would have given up 
poaching many years before. Then, it being a 
hopelessly slow business to reload, they seized 
their guns by the barrels and set about each 
other with the stocks. I believe that one keeper 
was killed and several. more were hardly used; 
of the damage done to the poachers, there is no 
report, but they all appeared before the magis- 
trates and nineteen of them were condemned to 
spend the rest of their lives in Australia. 

One eventually managed to make his way 
back to England. On walking into his cottage 
he found his wife and a man having a cup of tea. 
To put it mildly, they were surprised to see him. 
The wife explained that she had been going to 
marry the other man the next day. No fearful 
scene ensued; the wedding was called off, and 
all three sat amicably down to their tea. The 
story goes that the husband and wife lived 
happily ever after. 

* * * 

The man who told me about this affair said 
that there is a long song, which was a great 
favourite in the local pub many years ago. 
He could just remember the man who came back 


from Australia, and one of his proudest posses- 
sions was the box which he had brought back. 

This is the Langley Poachers’ song, handed 
down by word of mouth :— 


It was just before one Christmas time 
We started for a spree 

There were nine and twenty of us my boys 
No danger did we see. 

We all charged our guns, my boys 
And unto Sharney Wood did steer. 

Tt was then from there to Pond Street Wood 
We marched full a mile, 

We had men to carry our game, mv boys 
And our guns all charged in style. 


Tt was then from there to Abroom Woods 
We marched two by two; 
We had not long got into the woods 
Before we had something to do: 
For there weve six or seven come into the woods 
All with their hearts content, 
They replied draw out you night shooters 
And show yourselves like men. 
Soon as we got out of the woods 
They drew on to the ground, 


And soon after they had a savil fight, 
The time they did think long, 

For there some lay wounded on the ground 
And some thrown in the pond. 

Then we packed up our bags of game 
Gave them a seck to-morrow, 

And with broken heads we marched away 
Saying none shan’t us follow. 


Oh, it was on the Friday foilowing 
We heard a very outcry 
For the gamekeepers weve wounded dreadfully. 


’Twas on the Saturday following 
Which proved the worst of all, 

For there was one man and he turned snitch 
And told of us all 

And transported a many good fellows 
Which caused their friends to cry 

And caused many a broken heart 
And will to the day they die. 


For when we were at home all safe 
Well did we like the fun 
As the evening did come on. 
Our master went out with his men 
And then he went once too many 
And took a false young man 
Which has caused a many to be transported 
And the rest away have run. 


The curious words and spelling are due to 
the fact that the poem was composed by people 
who could neither read nor write. 


DRIED GRASS TO THE RESCUE 


By LIEUT.-COL. U. CORBETT 


RITONS abroad long for England’s green 
B and pleasant land. Through grey winter 
days farmers wait impatiently for April 
showers to ease the toil of winter feeding. In 
spring the sportsman turns his raw-boned 
hunter out to grass knowing that summer’s lease 
will make him sleek and round once more. 
Stockman and stable boy need no longer worry 
about the careful balancing of corn and cake, of 
roots, and hay and straw. The tender shoots 
of young grass can do it all. Such is the magic 
of good pasture. 

It was this wealth of food value that the 
pioneers of grass drying set out to conserve, and 
now there are between 200 and 300 plants 
operating in the British Isles. The old- 
fashioned method of cutting overgrown grass, 
drying it in the sun until only fibre and a little 
protein remain, will soon pass into history. Hay- 
making, like horse ploughing, reaping and bind- 
ing, will become a memory of a past age. 

Grass cut young, if possible before the 
flowering stage, and carefully dried, is among the 
most valuable food-stuffs that can be grown on 
any farm. Its protein content varies between 12 
per cent. and over 20 per cent., but its special 
quality as a food-stuff lies in the preservation of 
carotene, which is rich in Vitamin A. This is 
measurable by chemical analysis in parts per 
million, the range being from 100 to 500, varying 
directly with the greenness of the product. Best 
meadow hay made in the usual way might 
contain 50 carotene. 

Little is known by most farmers about the 


methods of feeding dried grass. It is generally 
accepted as a fully balanced food for cattle and 
as an essential component of pig and poultry 
mixtures where greenstuff is not available. It is 
known that carotene improves the quality of, 
milk, colours the yolk of the egg, and has a 
beneficial effect on the health and fertility of 
the animal. 

Many farmers keep big dairy herds and rely 
on dried grass as the mainstay of their winter 
fodder. One farmer in Worcestershire milks 100 
head of cattle on 200 acres of grass. In summer 
they graze 100 acres while the rest of the farm 
is being dried. The latter half yields about 
300 tons of dried grass which forms the winter 
keep, supplemented only by the present-day 
ration of linseed cake. The herd averages 850 
gallons of milk per cow. This particular farmer 
bales the whole of his crop, though the majority 
of grass-drying plants are equipped for milling 
and the produce is fed or sold as meal. While it 
is possible, if expensive, to use dried grass so 
freely, it should, as the only food possessing the 
Vitamin A quality of fresh grass, form at least 
10 per cent. of all winter rations. 

It is interesting to compare with that of 
other crops the food value per acre that can be 
obtained from carefully cultivated leys. Yields 
of three tons of dried grass per acre can be 
guaranteed, and four or five tons per acre are not 
unknown with well-established leys in wet dis- 
tricts. Three tons of high-quality dried grass 
are infinitely more valuable than one ton of oats. 
One ton of oats plus one ton of oat straw grown 
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on an acre will provide a maximum of four cwt. 
of protein food as against twelve cwt. from dried 
grass, and this takes no account of the carotene 
content of dried grass. Its human food value 
can be calculated in terms of bread and milk. 
Five lb. of dried grass are recognised as an 
adequate production ration for one gallon of 
milk. One acre of grass will produce three tons 
of meal; therefore 1,344 gallons of milk per acre 
can be compared with one ton of wheat. At 
80 per cent. extraction rate, this means that the 
ratio between the yield of milk and bread stands 
at one gallon to one and a quarter lb. There 
car be few crops in the world that give as high 
a yield for man or beast as does best English 
grass. When grown for drying it has the out- 
standing advantage of a long cropping season 
which is neither endangered by disease nor 
spoiled by weather conditions. 
* * * 

Before discussing the leys which it is desir- 
able to grow for grass drying, it is necessary to 
consider the machinery available. The majority 
of British drying plants are of the conveyor 
type. The principle is quite simple. Grass is 
fed evenly on to one end of the conveyor. It is 
then carried through hot air for about twenty 
minutes at a temperature of not more than 300 
degs., after which it is dry. 

Most plants require one man to feed and 
a second man to remove the product, whether 
baled or milled and bagged. These two are con- 
stantly at work, so a charge-hand is employed to 
supervise the plant and see that the grass loads 
are brought to the loading dry, to help with the 
storing of produce and to give the men an occa- 
sional respite. A drying station working through 
the 24 hours therefore requires three teams, each 
consisting of three and a manager. When all 
plants are equipped with self-feeding appliances 
and when the bagging and baling arrangements 
can be made automatic, it will be possible for 
one, and easy for two, to manage the plant. 

The output of most driers is about 5 cwt. 
an hour with lush young grass. If the grass is 
allowed to grow too long or wilt, particularly in 
the height of summer when its moisture content 
is low, the output is doubled, but the quality of 
the produce is lowered in proportion. The prin- 
cipal makers of conveyor type driers are Temple- 


BIRD IDENTIFICATION 


HE leafless days of autumn and winter 

are as enjoyable as any for bird-watching; 

there may not be the variety of birds that 

one sees in spring, but there is less cover to 

conceal them, and there is always the possibility 

of some passing rarity to add interest and 
excitement to one’s quest. 

To the beginner the identification of the 
different species presents a difficult problem 
which only practice can solve. A pair of field- 
glasses and a good book of reference are indis- 


woods, Petrie and McNaught, Ransomes, and 
Pratchitts. I.C.I. make a tray drier, and there 
are other types in production or at the prototype 
stage, including a small mobile drier. The main 
conveyor types are capable of producing 
between 500 and 1,000 tons per annum. 

To get the maximum output from a plant, 
most careful management is required. The 
machines must be run for 24 hours a day and 
continuously fed with young green grass. This 
is by no means easy. It is difficult to produce 
green crops in the early part of the year; it is 
nearly impossible to handle the main flush of 
grass which occurs in June, and there is 
invariably a slack period towards the end of 
August during the driest part of the year. But 
careful planning can ensure that the machine is 
kept at work constantly and that no grass is 
allowed to grow too long. In the early part of 
the season it is advisable to “‘cutlift”’ the grass 
as soon as it is long enough to give a reasonable 
yield. One can expect to cut about half a ton 
to the acre from a crop that is four or five ins. 
long. In June and July the grass grows very 
fast, and it may be advisable to cut some grass 
and to allow it to wilt so as to increase the rate 
of production and keep pace with the growth. 
It is also desirable to have a silo available to 
take the overflow that cannot be processed. If 
ever the grass gets ahead, it will not only spoil 
the quality of production but it will also weaken 
the leys. The shorter and more often the grass 
is cut the better. 

To have a constant growth ready for cutting 
one must plant grasses that grow early and late, 
on wet ground and on dry ground. By so doing 
one can dry grass continuously from April to 
November. Autumn-sown Italian rye-grass or 
rye will provide an early crop which can be cut 
four or five times a year but must be ploughed 
up and re-seeded annually. For more perma- 
nent leys, cocksfoot, timothy and perennial rye- 
grass should form the basis of mixtures. Cocks- 
foot flourishes on dry ground, but timothy likes 
plenty of moisture. Lucerne is difficult to grow 
in England but is easily the best plant for the 
height of summer on account of its deep rooting 
quality. It is also possible to cut autumn-sown 
corn which will yield about half a cwt. an acre 
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give an average yield of grain. One cannot 
expect a high yield from the majority of grasses 
during their first season, so it is advisable to sow 
a good variety of leys. It may well be that the 
best procedure is to graze and to cut during the 
first season, to cut for the next two or three years 
and then to graze for one or two years before 
re-seeding. 

The actual drying of grass is a very simple 
process and not unduly expensive. The cost 
varies greatly with the rate of production. For 
marketing it is, unfortunately, a far better 
economic proposition to produce a big output of 
low-quality grass from wilted or overgrown 
pasture than it is to produce best-quality meal 
from really good leys. On an average it 
can fairly be said that processing costs about 
£10 aton. The cost of harvesting and growing 
the grass is more difficult to assess. To 
sow a good ley costs about £8 an acre. The 
annual expense in fertilisers is considerable, but 
there will be a great falling off in protein value 
if a proper replacement of nitrogen is not made 
after every cutting. It is equally important to 
make up soil deficiencies by the application of 
manure in spring or autumn, and the soil must 
not be allowed to get sour through lack of lime. 
Farmers should therefore be prepared to face an 
annual expenditure of not less than £5 an acre 
in fertilisers. 

* * * 

The last and greatest problem confronting 
the industry is that of field machinery. To keep 
a drier constantly supplied by normal methods 
a team of four men are emp!oyed, one to mow, 
two to pick up grass with the green crop loader 
and the other to ferry trailers from field to 
factory. 

By using the Wilder cutlift the mowing 
stage is eliminated, a saving of one man is 
effected and no grass is wasted, as is the case 
when cut and collected separately. The machine 
which would mechanise the process one stage 
further is the cutter-blower forage harvester 
specially adapted for grass. This machine 
cuts the crop and blows it into the trailer. It 
requires only one man to operate it and should 
be handy to move from place to place by field 
or road. There is a fortune awaiting any —— 


when eight ins. long and will then recover and » firm who will put this on the market. 


By T. LESLIE SMITH 


pensable. Some experts advise one to take the 
book in one’s pocket and make sure of the 
identification at once while the details are fresh 
in one’s mind. But good bird books are precious 
things in these days, and one may not care to 
subject one’s favourite to all kinds of weather, 
but would rather leave it at home for reference 
at the end of the day. 

If that course is decided on, one must not 


Beak: L = Long. 
That done, one is ready for one’s first bird. Suppose that it is a 


MADE EASIER 


be tempted to trust to memory, but must take 
without delay full and careful notes of the 
colours, shape and behaviour of each bird. 
Excellent advice, but uncommonly hard to 
follow! One may catch only a fleeting glimpse 
of an unfamiliar bird, and while one is writing 
down “‘head so-and-so, breast so-and-so,”’ it has 
disappeared. Obviously some _ time-saving 
short cut is required, and I have found the 
following to be as good as any other method. 
Instead of starting with a blank notebook 
in which to enter a description of each bird, one 


should prepare a number of pages of the book with a simple diagram 


as in Fig. 1. On the same page, if possible, or on the inside cover, 
should be added the following particulars :— 
Size: A = Crow. Colours: 1. Red. 5. Brown. 
a) 2. Blue. 6. Black. 
~— em. 3. Green. 7. White. 
C = Sparrow 4. Yellow. 8. Grey. 


Legs: M = Medium. Tail: S = Short. 





nent A 


cock chaffinch. Instead of laboriously writing ‘‘ head blue, breast and 
cheeks pink,’’ one jots down the numbers 2 and minus 1 (light red), 
and so on, on the appropriate parts of the sketch. The final result 
will be something like Fig. 2. If the bird remains in view a little longer 
a few more details may be added. 

This method takes only a fraction of the time that would be 
needed to write out a full description. A duck or a wader, of course, 
is of such a different shape from that of the bird in the diagram that 
the picture of them will be quite untrue to life. In practice that 
does not matter. A few lines will indicate the essential differences, or, 
if one cares to go toa little more trouble, one can start the day with 
several different diagrams, some representing perching birds, others 
waders, ducks, etc., and the appropriate one may be used when any 
particular bird appears. 

Other notes should be added, such as date, weather, locality where 
the bird was seen, and its behaviour, so that the record is as complete 
as possible. With all these details it ought not to be difficult to 
eliminate all the unlikely birds when one has one’s book of reference 
before one, and so to identify what one has seen. 











1—ROUGH SKETCH OF A CHAFFINCH AND (right) 2.— 
IDENTIFICATION MARKS ADDED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
_ THE AUTHOR’S KEY 
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SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE SERVICE 


Wherever you live in England or Wales 
you can have at your disposal for 
business or professional purposes a 1947 
saloon cai aid drive it yourself, just 
by getting in touch with us. 


You can have all advantages of car 
ownership without trouble or outlay by 


using our attractive long-term facilities. 


Our Chauffeur-driven Service, too, is 
available at all times. 


AT ALL TIMES—DAY AND NIGHT 
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* ** Moosedale ’’ Calf—in Hazel, Green, 


Scarlet, Blue. 
In most good shoe shops. 


Enquire by name. 





LUXURY BABY 
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NEW BOOKS 





FAULTS AND VIRTUES 
OF THE PITTS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


r ‘XO most of us the name Pitt sug- 
. gests two persons: the Earl of 
Chatham and William Pitt, his 
younger son. Sir Tresham Lever, in 
The House of Pitt (Murray, 2ls.), 
widens the scope of our information. 
The Pitts were an extensive tribe, and, 
though none other of them measures 
up to the tests of historical greatness 
like these two, many offer something 
to our curiosity, our interest in the 
aberrant and peculiar. At least one, 
Lady Hester Stanhope, may claim 
some interest in her own right. 
Sir Tresham Lever begins his story 
with Thomas Pitt, a country parson’s 


are in Parliament, show yourself on all 
occasions a good Englishman and a 
faithful servant to your country. If 
you aspire to fame in the House, you 
must make yourself master of its 
precedents and orders. Avoid faction, 
and never enter the House prepos- 
sessed, but attend diligently to the 
debate, and vote according to your 
conscience and not from any sinister 
end whatever. I had rather see any 
child of mine want than to have him 
get his bread by voting in the House 
of Commons.”’ Noble advice, and be- 
fore we are through we shall see Pitts 
disregarding it in every particular, and 


PAUP PUAUPWAPUPAIACAAAAAMAMAAMA1 
THE HOUSE OF PITT. By Sir Tresham Lever 
(Murray, 21s.) 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOLIDAY. By J. A. R. Pimlott 
(Faber, 16s.) 


SHROPSHIRE HILLS. By H. W. Timperley 
(Dent, 16s.) 


THE FLOWERING SHRUB GARDEN. By Michael Haworth-Booth 
(Country ‘Life, 25s.) 
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son, who was thrown upon his own 
resources when the father died in 1672. 
Thomas was then 19 years old, and he 
went to India to find his fortune. He 
was not on the staff of the East India 
Company to begin with, but that was 
no deterrent. Theoretically, the com- 
pany had a trade monopoly. In fact, 
free-traders did very well, especially, 
one imagines, if they understood the 
art of greasing palms. Thomas cer- 
tainly did well. In time, he entered the 
Company’s service, and it was while 
he filled the office of Governor of Fort 
St. George, Madras, that he became 
possessed of a celebrated diamond. 


A FORTUNE FROM INDIA 


.This diamond, concerning whose 
adventures we learn much, was not 
alone at the foundation of Pitt’s for- 
tune. One did not, then, spend years 
in India and come back empty- 
handed. Thomas Pitt was a rich man 
long before he returned to England. 
He was one of the few earners in the 
Pitt family. It is remarkable, as we 
study the generations that followed, 
how few Pitts were willing to work, 
how many were willing to scramble for 
the accumulations of other men’s 
labours. When the old man died, a 
flood of litigation swept upon the 
estate, carrying most of it down the 
drain. ‘‘Lord Londonderry” (one of 
Thomas’s sons) ‘‘sneeringly told his 
elder brother that he need not call 
himself residuary legatee because 
there would be no residue to inherit.’ 
Not only in this generation that imme- 
diately succeeded the ‘‘founder,’’ but 
in later generations, too, money is an 
endless matter of contention. 

The association of the Pitts with 
Parliament began in Thomas’s time. 
There were some safe seats in their 
pockets, and at one time Thomas and 
two of his sons were all sitting in the 
House. Thomas, a staunch Whig, 
wrote thus to one of the sons : “‘If you 


Pitts superbly living to the height of 
its admonition. 

The first Earl of Chatham was the 
grandson of this Thomas Pitt. Per- 
haps it was from the old man that he 
inherited his mania for country 
estates. But Chatham had never, like 
Thomas Pitt, had to start from scratch 
and make money. He had only to 
spend it, and did so disastrously. 
Even though he inherited the Burton 
Pynsent estate in Somerset, with 
£3,000 a year, from a complete 
stranger, he was still unable to live 
within his means, and at the end kind- 
hearted friends had desperately to 
patch his affairs into some sort of 
order. 


BAILIFFS’ THREATS TO 
DOWNING STREET 


This combination of opulence and 
fecklessness fell heavily upon Chat- 
ham’s son, William Pitt the Younger. 
Bailiffs threatened to descend upon 
Downing Street and seize the Prime 
Minister’s furniture. The fact was 
that Chatham had left his widow in 
a sorry financial mess, and William 
had strained his own resources in help- 
ing her. The nobility of William Pitt’s 
character shines through this whole 
story of his financial troubles. He 
refused an offer of £100,000 made by 
merchants of the City of London; “‘and 
the King’s anxiety to relieve the situa- 
tion by the secret payment of £30,000 
from his Privy Purse was found to be 
impracticable without the transaction 
being disclosed to the debtor.’’ Pitt 
certainly did not intend to ‘‘get his 
bread”’ as a reward for such service as 
he could render to the state. 

Many more Pitts, men and 
women, than there is space to mention 
here are celebrated in Sir Tresham 
Lever’s most readable book. As the 
‘‘jacket’”’ reminds us, there were 
‘Pitts famous and obscure; Pitts of 
genius and Pitts of eccentricity akin 
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to madness; Pitts grasping and Pitts 
spendthrift; Pitts jovial and Pitts 
morose.” Certainly, they all add up to 
a family well deserving to be recorded 
in the extraordinary range of their 
failings and virtues. 


HOW WE SPEND OUR 
HOLIDAYS 


On July 5, in 1841 a young 
wood turner named Thomas Cook, 
who was the secretary of the 
South Midland Temperance Associa- 
tion, wanted to take a party from 
Leicester to a temperance demonstra- 
tion at Loughborough. He arranged 
for 570 people to make the journey, 
and the fare was one shilling return. 
Cook was one of those rare people 
who, given an acorn, can see the oak, 
and this cheap trip set him thinking. 
He began hiring, at his own risk, 
special trains for other than temper- 
ance excursions, and selling the tickets 
at low prices. Thus the celebrated 
firm of Thomas Cook came into being. 

One learns this fact, and many 
others equally interesting, from Mr. 
J. A. R. Pimlott’s The Englishman’s 
Holiday (Faber, 16s.). Not that Mr. 
Pimlott is out to give us a book of 
pleasant anecdotage, though there are 
anecdotes enough. This is a serious, 
and not for that a less fascinating, en- 
quiry into the whole questicn of 
leisure and its employment in this 
country from the earliest times up to 
date. It is full of reliable information, 
and, wherever it is possible to make it 
so, the author has taken his informa- 
tion at first hand. For example, his 
account of a stay in a holiday camp 
gains greatly because it is an account 
of his own holiday. This was far from 
the riotous affair of legend. ‘‘The 
company looked unremarkable—a 
good solid mixture of respectable 
people of all ages with none of the 
ostentatious jollity of which I had 
read—at a guess clerical workers, shop 
assistants and similar folk. Few of 
them were in holiday attire, still 
fewer could be said to be smartly 
dressed, and the general impression 
was rather drab.”’ 

Bath and the other spas, the 
‘*Grand Tour,”’ the ‘‘rush to the sea,”’ 
the influence of the railways, the 
modern holiday abroad, the import- 
ance of ‘“‘holidays with pay”: all 
these factors are considered in a well- 
illustrated, well-written book which 
combines a light touch with substantial 
information. 


AFOOT ON HIGH GROUND 


Mr. H. W. Timperley has a love 
of higb country. Some years ago 
I read with pleasure his Aidge Way 
Country, and now he comes nearer to 
his own native place and gives us 
Shropshire Hills (Dent, 16s.). It is 
illustrated by Mr. Albert T. Pile, who 
uses simple line and sepia wash in 
a way that gives equal pleasure to the 
eye. The book is “‘about that part of 
the country which stretches south- 
ward from Shrewsbury and _ the 
Wrekin to Craven Arms, and from 
east to west extends from the Clees to 
Long Mountain on the edge of Wales.” 

That is a grand country for the 
walker, and happily it is as a walker 
that Mr. Timperley writes. He pauses 
where he will, on the heights or in the 
villages under the walls of the hills, 
and, in a style as spare and satisfying 
as those lean hills themselves, he gives 
us fact and legend, history and specu- 
lation, but, above all, the contempor- 
ary impact that the place makes upon 
a mind encountering it with the aid 
of imagination. Its flowers and birds 
and trees, its bare turf uplands, its 
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cottages, churches, barrows and stone 
circles : all these are written about, as 
they appear to an eye that loves them 
and a mind that shuttles between past 
and present in the continuity of his- 


.torical understanding. An excellent 


book indeed ! 


AN ARCHITECT WITH SHRUBS 


Mr. Michael Haworth-Booth’s The 
Flowering Shrub Garden is now re- 
printed (CouNnTRY Lirtr, 25s.) and very 
welcome it is. You might call Mr. 
Haworth-Booth an architect with 
shrubs. ‘‘A real landscape interest’’ is 
one of his phrases, and it tells us what 
he has always in mind. A garden is 
made, not born, and he has much to 
say about how to make it, bearing in 
mind that, for a large part, this making 
is not something achieved once for all, 
but is a continuous process. 

The book is, above all, practical. 
It tells you what, on a given site, you 
can’t do, as well as what you can. It 
tells you how the best can be made 
out of an unpromising site. It leads 
you skilfully through the year and 
keeps you busy with the appropriate 
job at the appropriate time. 

The pictures (many in colour) are 
a delight. As a gardener now spending 
his first year in a new garden which 
is mainly shrubs, I can testify to the 
helpfulness and fullness of the informa- 
tion. 
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A ROLLING STONE IN 
THE ARGENTINE 


i the days when emigration was a 
matter of a few pounds for a passage 
and no questions asked, a young man 
left London to seek his fortune in the 
Argentine. From time to time he 
wrote to his relatives in England 
describing his experiences first as a 
railwayman and a storekeeper on the 
pampas, then as manager of a timber 
estate among the forests of the 
Andes, and finally as manager of a 
sugar plantation higher up among 
the Andes in the province of JuJuy, 
pronounced Hoo Hooey. His letters, 
collected and published in Hoo 
Hooey : An Argentine Arcady, and 
How I Came There, by H. J. Muir 
(Country LIFE, 15s.), are as vivid and 
arresting to-day as when they were 
written. Though he found his Arcady 
at JuJuy, the best parts of the 
book are those in which he tells, with 
no small descriptive power, of life 
among the _ hard-drinking, sharp- 
shooting outlaws who worked the 
cattle and timber estates of the forests 
and the plains. It is an exciting 
tale of money quickly made and as 
quickly spent by men who counted 
nothing as cheap as human life; of 
hopes of oil and gold suddenly raised 
and quickly disappointed; a tale of, 
for the author, danger and loneliness 
relieved only by the love of a girl with 
more than a touch of Indian blood 
in her. She stands out like a lode-star 
among the quarrelling gauchos and 
double-dealing bosses who surrounded 
him, and one feels that she deserved 
a better fate than she suffered. 


J. K. A. 





A DOUBLE FIRST ' 


URORA DAWN, by Herman Wouk 
(James Barrie, 9s. 6d.) is the first 
novel of both author and publisher. If 
it has not the magic spark that goes to 
make a best-seller, that is not to say 
that it is lacking in quality. Indeed, 
much about it is good. Mr. Wouk, 
with a nice satirical touch, tells the 
story of a young man who earns his 
living on the commercial side of 
American broadcasting. His life runs 
in comparatively smooth waters until, 
by methods that are open to criticism, 
he enlists the services of an outspoken 
evangelist to boost the sales of a 
popular brand of soap. And then the 
fur begins to fly. A. M. W. 
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Gillette — 

the edge with 
the shoulder 
behind it! 














Behind each keen cutting edge 

of a Gillette blade is a shoulder 
formed by three distinct facets. 
This shoulder gives strength which 
other blades lack. Sharper than 
a surgeon’s scalpel, of elec 
trically tempered steel 
— Gillette blades are a 
unique combination of 
keenness and strength. 
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HOLLOW-GROUND 


Made in England 














JUST RIGHT for British Agriculture! 


SMALL IN SIZE - BIG IN POWER 





| THE INTRODUCTION of the Allis-Chalmers HDS, 37 h.p. Diesel 
powered tractor fills a definite need for a small tractor of unusual power and 
easy handling. Features of exceptional value to the busy farmer include a 
1,000 hour servicing which saves time and cost and allows for more continuous 
operation in busy times. Lubricant points reduced in number and made more 
Comfortable cushioned seat with cushion arm rests to act as 























accessible. 
auxiliary seats. Narrow cowl to provide full view working. Five forward 
speeds and easy reverse. Simplified construction permitting separate and con- 
venient removal of major assemblies when wear does occur. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR 


Enquire for specification and delivery 

details from 

ALLIS - CHALMERS 

Manufacturing Co. 

TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephone No. : Totton 3161 


Telegraphic address : 
**Gyrating, Totton”’ 






“9. be  sommpay mh! 
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AND THEY ALSO KNOW... 


. that hard work and discrimination play an important 
part in the production of perfect honey. What creatures 
are more hard-working than the bees? Or more dis- 
criminating ? Hovering, hesitating, plunging swiftly into 
the blooms of their choice, they know that only the best 
will do. So the bee-keeper, working for better crops and 
increased honey, knows that only the best will satisfy his 
needs, the best bees, the best blooms, the best hives and 
appliances—which means Taylor’s hives and appliances, 

of course. 


_ 
laylors 


OF WELWYN 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
E. H. TAYLOR Ltd., WELWYN, HERTS. 
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Also 

Dutch Barns, 
Implement and 
Store Sheds, 
Cattle Yards, 
Pigstys, Etc. 





MARLEY BUILDINGS 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED - SEVENOAKS - KENT 
Works throughout the country M.A.19. 
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FARMING NOTES 





MARKETING REFORM 


HILE N.F.U. headquarters 
W muzzled the local branches of 
the Union, forbidding any 
published expression of opinion on the 
recommendations of the Lucas Com- 
mittee, individual farmers have been 
outspoken in their condemnation of 
the idea of Commodity Commissions 
interposed between the producer and 
consumer. The more I study the 
Committee’s. report, the less I find to 
commend in their proposals, especially 
since the appointment of the Agricul- 
tural Land Commission. Of the five 
men that Mr. Tom Williams con- 
siders competent to run and farm 
thousands of acres on the taxpayers’ 
behalf, only two have first-hand 
experience of managing land for their 
own livelihood. If the Commodity 
Commissions were manned similarly 
with people who have yet to learn 
experience at the taxpayers’ expense, 
this would indeed be a costly and 
probably calamitous experiment for 
the taxpayer as well as the British 
farmer, whose produce would come 
under the absolute control of Com- 
modity Commissions. Are we, as pro- 
ducers of food, really so incompetent in 
the marketing sphere that we cannot 
ourselves organise the handling of 
farm produce through at least the first 
stages of the road to the consumer? 
So far, the N.F.U. spokesmen at Bed- 
ford Square have let the farmers’ case 
go by default. They gave evidence, it 
is true, before the Lucas Committee, 
but it was poor stuff. They then 
relied on Mr. Tom Williams to safe- 
guard the producers’ interests, but 
Mr. Williams has some watchful poli- 
tical colleagues, and he will not burn 
his fingers in pulling the farmers’ 
chestnuts out of the’fire. Now, ata 
late hour, the N.F.U. is summoning 
the aid of all agriculture’s friends. It 
is a pity that more spirit was not 
shown in presenting the farmers’ case 
to the Lucas Committee and reinforc- 
ing this with judicious education of 
public opinion, so that the Committee 
would have thought again before pre- 
senting absolute State control as the 
only remedy for incoherency in the 
marketing of home produce. 


Now for a Lead 

HE Milk Marketing Board, which 

represents 150,000 dairy farmers, 
large and small, has now declared its 
opinion through a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the regional milk com- 
mittees. The meeting insisted on “the 
retention of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Acts embodying the principle of 


producer marketing control,’’ and 
requested the Board, in conjunction 
with the N.F.U., “to give all agricul- 


tural producers a lead and the means 
to make this opposition effective.” 
This move, late as it is, is welcome. 
More welcome will be a clear statement 
of the lines on which the producers’ 
marketing boards and other organisa- 
tions believe that they can give better 
service to the consumer while ensuring 
a square deal for the producer. The 
marketing boards and the N.F.U. 
have presumably already given much 
thought to this problem. Let them 
now declare their plans. 


Linseed 


LL of us are asked to grow linseed 

in 1948 if we have a few acres to 
spare, and, as I gained a little 
experience with this crop last season, 
I fully back the appeal. We need the 
linseed for industrial purposes, and, 
incidentally, nothing would be more 
welcome than some more linseed cake 
on the farm. The grower of linseed 
has properly been given first claim on 
the output of linseed cake from the 
crushing mills, and this concession, 
with the guarantee of £45 a ton for 
clean, sound linseed delivered to the 
mills, makes the crop decidedly attrac- 
tive. The yield of linseed on my farm 
was no more than nine hundredweight 


to the acre last year. We were late in 
sowing, and the drought cannot have 
helped the yield. The dry time did, 
however, ensure that the crop stood 
upright to the knives of the binder in 
September, and this is an important 
consideration. I am told that by 
doing the crop well—that is, giving as 
thorough cultivations as are considered 
right and profitable for barley with 
adequate balanced manuring— we 
should on second-class land be able to 
grow fifteen hundredweight or even 
twenty hundredweight of linseed to 
the acre. Possibly on deep fertile 
ground the yield may run as high as 
thirty hundredweight to the acre. 
This assumes that we have the right 
seed to yield heavily. Last year the 
mixed seed that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture procured from Canada was far 
from ideal. I am told that better seed, 
selected as suitable for our conditions, 
is now on the way. We have yet to 
learn how linseed can best be harvested 
and threshed. If the knives of an 
ordinary binder are kept sharp and 
the crop stands upright, there should 
be no great difficulty about cutting, and 
Iam told that some farmers here have 
done as Canadian farmers do and put 
combine harvesters to work. With the 
heavier yields we should get here the 
combine would have to run very slowly. 


Sugar Yield 


HIS season, as the experts 

expected, the sugar content of the 
beets is exceptionally high. The 
records of the British Sugar Beet 
Review show an average to date this 
season of no less than 18.37 per cent. 
This compares with 16.64 per cent. in 
1946, when, it will be recalled, the 
tonnage was heavy after a wet autumn. 
This season the weight of roots has 
been light, averaging no more than 
489 grammes, against 589 grammes in 
1946. The same issue gives the views 
of Mr. F. Rayns, the Director of the 
Norfolk Agricultural Station, on the 
possibilities of adding further to the 
usefulness of the beet crop by drying 
the beet tops, as they do in Germany. 
The material will only be able to 
justify itself on its protein and calorie 
value. In 1936 it was estimated that 
the cost of production of dried leaves 
and crowns was £6 14s.a ton. Trans- 
port is a heavy item in this, but with 
more farm transport and continuing 
shortage cf feeding-stuffs this enter- 
prise may be worth while. Mr. 
Rayns estimates that by drying every 
beet top before decomposition sets in 
we could theoretically add to our 
feeding-stuffs the equivalent of 
400,000 tons of oats annually. 

CINCINNATUS. 


CHRISTMAS SHOWS 

MONG all the Christmas enter- 
tainments London can offer, the 
Bertram Mills Circus at Olympia 
stands first both in seasonableness and 
variety. This year, in addition to such 
firm old favourites as the performing 
horses, dogs, elephants and sea-lions, 
the clowns and jugglers, there are two 
superb new acts. One is a team of 
three acrobats, the Trio de Riaz, who 
seem to defy the laws of gravity high 
up in the Big Top; the other, Triska’s 
White Devils, perform hair-raising 
feats on the high wire—on a motor- 
cycle, a single wheel, a balanced chair, 
and so on—with as much nonchalance 

as if they were in their back garden. 
Two other well-established shows 
that seem to have acquired fresh lustre 
this season are Maskelyne’s Christmas 
Magic at the Westminster Theatre and 
Dante’s illusions at the Saville. Dante 
is perhaps the more imposing, Maske- 
lyne the more artful; Dante seems 
to command the very elements, 
Maskelyne allows you to hammer nails 
through his wrists. But either can be 
guaranteed to make any normal child 
pop-eyed with wonder in five minutes. 
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COUNTRY 


AUCTIONS PAST 
AND PRESENT 


being revised of ‘‘ A detailed pros- 

pectus of the Auction Mart, 1808, 
illustrated by designs, plans and sec- 
tions.”’ In the autumn of 1808 the 
Lord Mayor, John Ansley, laid the 
foundation stone of the new Mart in 
Tokenhouse Yard. Only one name of 
those in the list of a dozen directors 
survives to-day in any firm’s style and 
title, that of John Prickett, of High- 
gate. There was among them a 
Robins, but it was Henry, not the 
famous George. The latter was 
reputed to earn £50 a day, and such 
was his celebrity that he was offered, 
and refused, a fee of £2,000 to hold an 
auction in New York. 


AN AMBITIOUS PROJECT 
HE project for a City Mart was 
too ambitious, including as it did 

accommodation ‘for the sale of pic- 
tures and other personals’’ as well as 
real property. The grandiloquent 
phrasing of the prospectus is worth 
quotation : ‘‘ The directors indulge the 
hope that the gentlemen of the Law 
will find the establishment worthy of 
their patronage and calculated to 
promote the interests of their clients. 
The endeavour has been to accomplish 
a system pregnant with benefit to the 
landed, commercial and  monied 
interests of the Kingdom. Sales by 
auction were originally very circum- 
scribed, seldom extending beyond a 
gallery of pictures, a library, or such 
miscellaneous collection of the arts, 
manufactures and merchandise as 
were adapted to gratify the curiosity 
or propensities of the age. A variety 
of concurring circumstances, however, 
have rendered the business of an auc- 
tioneer eminent, conspicuous and 
important, and a generous public has 
honoured the individuals engaged in it 
with unlimited confidence. That a 
large proportion of the property 
exposed to sale may not escape notice 
and consequently the wishes of many 
be procrastinated, or the opportunity 
of accomplishing them advantageously 
irretrievably lost, a spacious saloon 
has been erected as the grand and 
central point for the most prompt 
information of all sorts of property, 
and merchandise of every description. 

“The site near the Bank of 
England has been acquired at an extra- 
ordinary expense, and the building is 
a specimen of architecture simply 
elegant and highly creditable to the 
young architect, John Walters, who 
has bestowed upon his design the 
characteristics of a national edifice. 
The system is intended not to supersede 
the practice of advertising, but to act 
as an auxiliary to it.” 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 

HE promoters aimed at too much, 

and not many months elapsed 
before the business that the new Mart 
attracted became only that in real 
estate and related securities. The 
small rooms at the top of the building 
were used for preparing and preserving 
records of sales, and the duties of the 
secretary and his staff (consisting of 
one office-boy) were enlarged as the 
Committee provided a set of maps on 
which the position and extent of sold 
lots were to be delineated in colour. 
This idea was found impracticable and 
after a year or two was dropped. The 
capital for providing a Mart was sub- 
scribed by the directors and others, 
and the shares were readily market- 
able. As the subscribers died they 
left their shares to relatives and others, 
most of whom had no interest what- 
ever in the Mart except as a dividend 
yielder, and after a series of years in 
which the income showed a steady 
decline, they pressed for its sale. The 
share capital.in 1913 was £105,700. 
The Bank of England acquired the 
premises, and, despite the dullness of 


J UST 140 years ago the proofs were 


business under the hammer, the closing 
of the Mart proved inconvenient to 
auctioneers, and eventually accommo- 
dation was provided in Queen Victoria 
Street. 


ACTIVITY IN TOWN 
COUNTRY 


“ao opinion expressed in the 
report on business in real estate 
in 1946 that there was an encouraging 
tone and outlook has,”’ says Mr. Frank 
D. James, the professional head of 
Harrods Estate Offices, ‘been fully 
borne out by experience in 1947. 
Competition for residential freeholds 
in all parts of the country has never 
before reached an equal degree of 
keenness. In practically every 
instance such properties as were 
announced for auction at Brompton 
Road could have been sold beforehand, 
but it seems the fairest thing, unless 
there is special urgency, when an auc- 
tion is arranged, to wait for the holding 
of it. The vendor may feel happier 
about a sale by auction than about the 
result of private bargaining. In any 
event nobody is deprived of a chance 
of buying merely because an auction 
is held; rather the contrary. An 
observable increase in the amount 
obtained for properties dealt with at 
Harrods Estate. Offices in the past 
twelve months is due not directly to 
any inflationary trend but to a per- 
ception by purchasers that, if it were 
practicable to buy land and build on 
it as prices stand, no economy would 
be attained; in fact no really good 
house could be built to-day for the 
sum at which, generally speaking, it 
could be bought in the auction room. 
Country houses sold at Brompton 
Road Jin 1947 have mostly ranged 
from £6,500 to £15,000 each, with 
a few acres, perhaps two to six, 
of garden; and, of course, there have 
been numerous sales at round and over 
£30,000 for freeholds of larger acreage. 
In London the quest for houses and 
flats is seen to be becoming more and 
more difficult.” 


AND 


ARBITER. 


We are asked to state that Messrs. 
Wellesley-Smith & Co. were associated 
with Messrs. Hamptons in the recent 
sale of Westoning Grange, Bedford- 
shire. 


FUTURE OF THE GARDENS . 
SCHEME 
HE forthcoming nationalisation of 
the Health Services has raised in 
some people’s minds the question 
whether the opening of private gar- 
dens to the public in aid of the 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing 
would continue. Since the scheme’s 
inception in 1927, it has become a 
regular feature of country life, giving 
to great numbers of people a pleasure 
that they would not otherwise have 
had. Its dependence upon petrol 
being available for private motoring is 
shown by the fall in takings from 
£15,000 in 1938 to £2,000 in 1941, and 
their recovery in 1946, when nearly 
£11,000 was raised. Buckinghamshire 
(£942) headed the list of counties, 
Hampshire was second (£712), and 
Kent (£622) staged a spirited recovery 
to gain third place by a neck from 
West Sussex. Petrol restrictions will 
again, no doubt, curtail visits to gar- 
dens this year, but will presumably 
not go on for ever. The decision to 
continue the scheme will therefore be 
generally welcomed. Particulars of the 
organisation and finance of the State 
nursing service have not yet been 
announced, but it seems clear that the 
Queen’s Institute will have scope for 
continued activity, not least in the 
training of district nurses. There will 
be need enough for garden owners and 
the public to give their support in this 
pleasant and instructive way. 
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SEEDS. The 


suitable cond 
Garden Seed 


There are many reasons why; during the past !40 years, 


the Vegetable and Flower Crops, the dependability of the 
Seed, the knowledge that given proper culture and 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd., READING. 


rdener has insisted always on SUTTON’S 
chief reason is QUALITY—the excellence of 


itions the result is always sure. Our 1948 
Catalogue will be sent free, on request. 

















All enquiries to: 
50 PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
ABBEY 4686 


Registered Offices and 
Works: 


Argyle Street, Nechells , 
Birmingham 7. 
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wa Greclly r time & labour 


This remarkable machine not only elevates 
farmyard manure on to carts but drags it to 
the foot of the elevator by means of a power- 
operated fork. This fork is connected to a 
winch on the machine by 40 ft. of wire rope, 
thus enabling a wide area of yard to be covered. 


The Loader can be easily adapted for many 
other loading and winching jobs around the 
farm—further information available on request. 
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Tan windproof leather jacket, lined 
and collared with plaid wool; an inset 
belt and pocket flaps. Dalys, of Glasgow 


clothes as supply more than caught up 

with coupons. The introduction of longer 
day skirts was the most radical change in style 
since evening skirts lengthened to the ground, and 
the Royal Wedding was responsible for the most 
glamorous fashion show. By mid-winter, the 
mid-calf day skirt had become an accepted fact 
and everyone was busy letting down” hems, 
although, owing to the lack of clothing coupons, 
British women could accomplish the much- 
talked-about ‘“‘new look” only by gradual 
instalments. But altogether it was an exciting 
year for fashion. 

London shops, too, began to acquire a “‘new 
look,’’ more especially the famous leather shops 
and the departments in the stores where leather 
goods and accessories are displayed. London 
has always been renowned for its leather 
goods; foreigners came here in the past to buy 
leather dressing-cases and luggage, hand-made 
shoes, sports accessories, jackets and coats. 
With the return of skilled craftsmen all this has 
become possible once more. 

The plain classic styles that rely on elegant 


6 ike year 1947 saw the shops full of pretty 





Tan crocodile dressing-case. The 
tray, fitted with ivory brushes, mirror 
and bottles for beauty preparations, 
folds into a separate locking dressing- 
case. Asprey 





Black leather town bag, zip-fastened and 
with rolled handles and clasp. Harrods 


proportion and perfect workmanship remain the 
smartest. Shoes tend to be more rounded at the 
toes, in keeping with the line of the 1948 
fashions, and the buckled sports shoe with 
tongue vies with the laced; belts are either 
exceedingly narrow or soft and swathed; gloves 
are short and plain for sports, above elbow- 
length for evening. There is a new riding glove 
in chamois leather with knitted string pieces on 
fingers that receive the most wear from the rein, 
and an excellent sports glove in leather and 
wool with a reinforced leather palm and thumb 
and a ribbed, knitted wristband. 

The fitted dressing-cases and beauty cases 
display a number of novelties, though the design 
of the actual case is much the same as before the 
war. Fitted dressing-cases have a miniature 
beauty box fitted in the top tray which can be 
lifted out and used on its own, and the soft, 
squashy air-travel bags are made to special 
measurements so that clothes can be neatly 
folded inside. Pigskin handbags are first-rate 
everywhere, simply constructed and beautifully 
lined and fitted up. Charles Creed shows an 
absolutely plain oblong bag which opens out 
flat with deep pockets inside. Elizabeth Arden’s 
larger one for travelling has a curved zipped top 
and a large zipped compartment outside with a 
lipstick and compact in ridged gold metal. 
Inside, there are straps to hold beauty prepara- 
tions and yet another zipped pocket for 
valuables. 

Jerkins and jackets for sports and country 
wear are tailored to fit the figure as sleekly as 
a fine suiting. Leathercraft feature sulphur 
yellow, coral, cinnamon, dark jade and off-white 
for spring, cut on absolutely simple lines, with 
a zip as the only decoration. Smart matching 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Black “saddler’s” belt. The brass 
buckle matches the horse brass on the 


miniature saddlebag, which is detach- 
able. Rowland Ward 





Travelling box in a pigskin case 
holding good-sized bottles for beauty 
preparations. Gay Kaye 
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Pigskin handbag with an _ outside 

pocket and a compartment at the 

bottom for carrying jewellery. Rowland 
Ward 
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She has poise ... 
she has elegance... 
she wears a dress that 
reveals her figure to 
perfection, the perfection 
which relies for the 
foundation of her beauty 


on... GOSSARD 


DRESS BY 
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For golf and general country wear, this practical jacket, 
cut to give ample freedom of movement ..... in proofed 
Bust sizes 34-38. 

Cup 45.7.6 


poplin, beige only. 


Available also in proofed wool gaberdine in navy or 


grey. (8 coupons) £5.15. 0 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 
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Tan crocodile leather slipper from Lotus 


sets of suéde gloves, cap or beret and belt are 
designed for wearing with tweeds—the belt 
fastens over one of the hip-length sweaters worn 
with a tweed skirt, or makes a smart finishing 
touch to a spring coat-frock in tweed or suiting. 
The gay little caps are round, like a French 
sailor’s, with a pompon, or are shaped like a 
helmet. Leathercraft are making coats and suits 
entirely in suéde again, tailored like tweed and 
made to measure. This type of sports wear 
has always been exported in numbers to the 
United States, but they have not been able to 
supply it to the home market for some years. 
Their latest box jacket has a flaring back and 
fastens up to the chin. Neat jackets buttoning 
down the front are cut slightly shorter than 
during the last few years and fit closely to the 
figure; they are ideal to wear with the longer 
gored tweed skirts. 


ALF for making shoes for the home market 
is scarce, and the manufacturers are looking 
for durable substitutes. Physical Culture combine 
crocodile with white buckskin for excellent 
lacing shoes, which are also made in brown 
crocodile. Styles are easy to wear and the 


weight of the shoes allows them to be used 
in either town or country. A new material 
called Bucco, which is buffed reversed calf 
and looks like suéde, but which is far more 
durable. and less easily marked, is excellent. 
Goatskins are also being used to replace calf. 
At Daniel Neal’s there are some grand boots 
lined with sheepskin in tan suéde and leather 
and also in red and blue, plain red, and plain 
saxe blue. 

One of the prettiest collections of wholesale 
branded clothes was that of Spectator, the 
beach clothes being really exciting—long 
sweaters that recall the days of the ‘‘flapper”’ 
worn over gay water-proofed cotton two-pieces 
for sunbathing. A fine wool jersey outfit for the 
beach was in six pieces—a full skirt, mid-calf 
length in tan and white stripe with a brown top 
that buttoned down the back and muffled one 
up at the throat, over white shorts and a tan top 
shaped like a truncated shirt. This peels off, 
leaving a brief two-piece tan swim suit. The 
excellent tailored suits in closely woven smooth 
woollens with their shortish neat jackets were 
in pale, subtle tones of blue, lichen green and 
fawn. Spectator call the colour range for their 
corduroys technicolour; the full-skirted top- 
coats in aquamarine and cyclamen pink looked 
fresh for spring. The tops and waists fitted the 
figure to accent the full skirts. Charming 
summer prints had skirts with gored fullness in 
front and deep arm-holes in the bodice. For 
evening, a peach brocade top with short sleeves 
and a low U-shaped décolletage accompanied a 
huge rustling skirt in black taffeta. 

Dice checks and dogtooth checks were 
featured for suits in tweed and worsted, for 
sports coats and for one of the best Utility 
dresses of the summer, a nigger-and-white rayon 
hopsack. Cotton georgette in fresh shades made 
dance- and garden-party frocks for young girls. 
The wool jersey-frocks were outstanding in 
smoke grey, dark brown, mercury greys and 
greenish greys, with full gored and pleated skirts 
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or skirts with plain backs and fullness concen- 
trated in front. 

Women living in the country will soon be 
able to buy the exclusive Jacqmar fabrics in 
their town. The first of these shops within a 
store was recently opened at Heelas’, in Read- 
ing, where the fabrics are displayed in a small 
pillared salon with a Regency décor similar to 
that of the London salon of Jacqmar inside the 
fabric department. The whole design is most at- 
tractive and the fabrics look decorative draped 
against the Adam green and gold background. 
Similar small shops will be opened throughout the 
country in the stores, where women can shop at 
leisure and choose against a background, which 
displays them to the best advantage, the fine 
cashmere tweeds, checked coatings with lines of 
colour used against a neutral ground, the printed 
silks and rich French brocades and slipper satins, 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS, 


ae tee : 


Pigskin handbag lined with suéde and 
fastened with a disc clasp. Charles Creed 
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CROSSWORD No. 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
closed envelope) 
Tavistock Street, 


must reach ‘Crossword No. 934, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
first post on Thursday, January 8, 1948. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SAUCE ROBERT —_— 


934 


Solutions 
Country LIFE, 
not later than the 


ACROSS 
1. To be observed, not exercised by the man at 
the wheel (4, 2, 3, 4) 
. ‘He has ——ed the shadow of our night”’ 


—Shelley (7) 
. The nationality of 29 (7) 
. She is evidently not an eminent artist (4) 
and 14. The species of Ursa major, one might 
presume (5, 4) 
. What the ex-champions of 8 down specialise 
in? (7) 
. Where all the competitors start in the tooth 
and claw contest? (7) 
. Tell a story about a nobleman (7) 
22. Copy (7) 
and 25. Measure the fruit (9) 
. Animals that are easily turned to vegetables 
4 


. Portsea (anagr.) (7) 
. He made his name in bronze and marble 
rather than in brine (7) 
. Foretell (13) 
DOWN 
. Are his words base, too? (7) 
. Episcopal version of the beginning of 17 (4) 
. English description of Orlando (7) 
. Cavalry with a Hungarian name (7) 
. ““As they ——— on the shore 
““When the stormy winds do blow” 
—Campbeil (4) 
. But it merely makes Tim lean (7) 
. These matches require a table (6, 7) 
9. The Primate’s orders to his crew? (13) 
. Apparently, she has to be of a sticky nature (5) 
. Wheat, barley, oats (5) 
. One of the claque in the tower? (7) 
. A painter makes the score even and the 
game ends (7) 
22. A horse might not find it tasty (7) 
. Stamp (7) 








SAUCE DIABLE (Mr. 


. .and soon we hope Sauce Melba— 


Mrs., etc.) 


Address 


. Two-master (4) 
. This man is buried in Jericho (4) 








which made Péche Melba famous. 


Esooffier, Ltd., Harders Road, 


SOLUTION TO No. 933. 


Registry office; 8, Drills; 9, Abiding; 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of December 26, 1947, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, 12, Acre; 





The winner of Crossword No. 932 is 
Miss Lovibond, 
The Gables, 


Peckham, London, S.E£.15 13, Wellington; 15, Usage; 16, Analysed; 17, Gig; 18, Light car; 20, Salmi; 
23, Agreements; 24, Erne; 26, Overact; 27, Attach; 28, Rough and tumble. 
DOWN.—2, Etruria; 3, Idle; 4, Tastes; 5, Yearling; 6, Friendless; 7, Engine- 
driver; 10, Ictus; 11, Manual labour; 14, Nettle rash; 16, Air; 17, Gaveston; 
19, Gorge; 21, Lyrical; 22, Strait; 25, Stem. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way cf Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Montacute, 





Somerset. 
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It’s double marks all 
the way for Double 
Two .. . for easy 
comfort in sport, 
for trim smartness 
with tailoreds. 


Expertly tailored on 
becoming lines for the 


more formal occasion. Special features— 
The dress has short spare collar, long or 
sleeves. In Blue, = oe At 

Back. eading Fashion 
Rose, Navy, ‘3 Houses and Stores. 


Available in sizes 37 to 42 ins. 
Prices from 


£29 .15.0 
For the personal visit Of ou 


Second Floor Salons 





SHIRT BLOUSE 
with patented Spare Collar. 
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126, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks 
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+..the sun-ray pleated skirt, the 
shorter jacket, strike the very 
newest note. Tailored by “‘Elmoor,”’ 
in freize cloth, shades of green, 
cardinal red, beige and tobacco. 18 
coupons. 

£5°12°9 

Personal shoppers only. 
Suits — Third floor. 
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MP) CAN 
y\ SARDINES 
/ BUILD 
' STRONG 
LIMBS? 


It may sound surprising, 
but both tinned sardines 
and tinned salmon can 
have quite a marked 

effect on bone formation. Both are singularly good sources of vitamin D, 
which is essential for building up strong straight bones and good teeth. 
Vitamin D is the ‘ sunshine ’ vitamin, which prevents rickets. We par- 
ticularly also have need of ‘ protective ’ vitamin A during winter to ward 
off ailments. But the best and handiest way of ensuring that you get 
ample A and D is to put yourself on Crookes Halibut Oil throughout the 
winter. FREE: Why not get to know the vitamin-value of the foods you eat 
every day. Our free illustrated booklet tells you this in an easy interesting 
way. Write to The Crookes Laboratories Limited. Dept. F 192 , Park Royal, 
London, N.W.10. 
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Eyes open? Eyes closed? You can never be sure how 
long a baby lingers in the misty-magic borderland between 
wake and sleep. But there—in that happy, serene contentment— 
is the swift reward for loving care ; for the bathing 
with safe, reassuring hands, for the gentle drying, and for 
the soothing with the softest baby powder. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


powder in the world 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 








JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 








Stained Glass Windows 
and Memorial Tablets 


Booklet and 1948 Calendar (6d.) 


Maile & Son Ltd. 


367 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1 











7’ 9” to ridge. 
@ Rustless Aluminium Alloy Sheet Panels, 
on a stout creosoted timber frame. 


Large Door 5’ 10” x 2’ 10”. 


e 

@ Opening Sash Window 2’ x 2’ 
(unglazed). 

@ No permit or licence required. 

e 

e 


Sectional—very easy to erect. 


Attractive serviceable Shed with 
unlimited uses. 


Full particulars on application. 


(UisH.BLACHNELL) 
UNION ST en HANTS 
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CLOTHES 


ARE GOOD 





LATE FLOWERING j 1'6 
HYACINTHS poz. 


Tulips, all cols. or mxd. 3/3 doz., 25/- 100 
Late Daffodils - - 2 20/- 

Anemones - - - 
Iris, all colours - - 
Lily of the Valley - 
Lilium Regale - - 
Crown Imperials - 
Gladioli, mxd. - - 


3/- doz., 20/- 100 
3/6 ” 25/- ” 
1/- Ib. 
Strawberry Plants- - 12/6 100. 
Gooseberry Bushes, 2/3 yr., 2/6 and 3/6 each 
Under 20/- add 9d. carr. 
Descriptive List Free. 
CHARLES L. CURTIS 
Nurseryman & Seedsman 
een CHATTERIS, CAM! 























Created in Scotland 


Infants’ and Children’s 
Garments of highest 
quality and artistry. 


Procurable from high- 
class _ children’s wear 
shops and departments. 





KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 


KERFOOT 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Lta. 
Vale of Bardsley - Lancashire 
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